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Books that Compel 


THE PARTY SYSTEM. By Hilaire Belloc and Cecil Chesterton. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


very man and woman in England should read this indictment of Parliamentary shams. “ Says in plain English what everybody 
in touch with reality thinks.” — 














The ° 
pm Hugh Cost, in a recent debate, in the House of Commons, said; ‘ The very striking book called ‘ The Party System’ . . . contained 
The Rt. Hon. A. J. Balfour, in the same debate, referred to this book as follows: “I read the first two pages of it, and it is that which 
has given me an appetite for reading the remainder.” 
PARISIAN PORTRAITS. By Francis Grierson. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
This is an entirely new work by one of the most striking literary figures of our time. Mr, Grierson is at the present moment being hailed in 
America as a genius of extraordinary powers. ; 
THE VALLEY OF SHADOWS. By Francis Grierson. Cloth, 6s. net. 
Vivid memories of Lincoln’s country before the Civil War. ‘ With a wonderful touch Mr. Grierson depicts scene after scene . . . with 
bold, impressive strokes.”’—Daily Telegraph. 
MODERN MYSTICISM. By Francis Grierson. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 
Original, incisive, subtle, acute, MAURICE MAETERLINCK says:—“‘. . . Full of thoughts of the very highest order.” 


THE CELTIC TEMPERAMENT. By Francis Grierson. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net: 


The late Professor WILLIAM JAMES said :—* I find ‘ The Celtic Temperament’ charming and full of wisdom.” The Glasgow Herald says :— 
« A remarkable book by a remarkable man,” . ‘a - 


LONELY ENGLAND. By Maude Goldring. With Three Coloured Illustrations 


and several Pen and Ink Sketches by Agnes Pike. Cloth, 5s. net. 
pe ye ene hy A —_ ne np My a fairyland lurks in all the neglected countryside. Songs and verses are scattered 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF A DON. By G. F. Abbot. Cloth, 5s. net. 


A highly diverting and thought-provoking presentment of two radically opposed intellectual forces at work in England to-day. 


EIGHT CENTURIES OF PORTUGUESE MONARCHY. By Braganca 
Cunha. Demy 8vo., 15 Pencil Portraits, 15s. net. 


This book reveals the series of causes, both political and social, which have brought Portugal to its present condition and affected the 
charactér of the peopie. 


TRIUMPHANT VULGARITY. By Charles J. Whitby, M.D. 3s. Od. net. 


This book records a disillusioned impression of modernity. It is a rebuke to optimists and a warning to dreamers. The author exposes the 
morbidity of exaggerated sympathy, and adumbrates the formation of a new Secret Order for the promotion of ideal ends. 


THE RECTOR OF ST. JACOBS. By Senex Rusticanus. 6s 


This is the first work of one who will shortly enter his eightieth year. But the book is not only a “ prodigy of age,” it is a searching study 
of thought, motive, and action, and the types of character so vividly depicted are in our midst to-day. 


SOME NEIGHBOURS: Stories, Sketches, and Studies. By Charles Granville. 


2nd Edition. 6s. 
Mr. Granville writes with “ thy and charm,” and this, his latest book, is “full of clever characterisation ”’ and that quality of humour 
‘« which perceives the sense of tears In human things,” “ His art is 80 sure that he puts a world of life and reality into a few pages. 


THE MAIDS’ COMEDY. A Chivalric Romance in Thirteen Chapters. 3s. 6d. net. 


CIVIL WAR. A Play in Four Acts by Ashley Dukes. os or 2s. net. 
Tie ey is not in any sense teatlative of Mr, Derserd Shaw. 1 RP at once éffective and original. e portrait of life ina colony o 
SIR EDWARD. By a Fellow of the Literary Society. Cloth, Is, net. 
An Xsopian biography. ... An irresistible satire on the drifting ideas and f: ideals of a muddled civilisation . . . exquisitely humorous, 
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REVIEW OF THE WEEK 


PREPARATIONS for the approaching Coronation are so energetic 
that, as Mr. Dion Clayton Calthrop humorously observes, 
many of London’s famous buildings look as if they were 
being packed up carefully for a long journéy. The neigh- 
bourhood of Westminster Abbey is transformed ; at Hyde 
Park Corner a barrier is being erected across the road ; St. 
George’s Hospital appears as though bandaged after a severe 
operation ; and we imagine that if ‘“ Maximus Sabellius,’’ 
who protested so energetically against the desecration of 
London in our last issue, takes another tour of the route, his 
protests will be redoubled. It is well, however, that so 
historically important an event should be celebrated, and 
we note with pleasure that the Duke of Norfolk, with 
the approval of the King, has authorised Mr. H. Farn- 
ham Burke to prepare a record of the forthcoming 
Coronation, a companion work, as it were, to the one he 
successfully undertook in connection with the Coronation of 
King Edward VII. and Queen Alexandra. The volume 
will contain approximately two hundred pages of historical 
matter and twenty elaborate illustrations, and will be issued 
by Messrs. McCorquodale and Co. at the price of four 
guineas. Meanwhile, amid all the inevitable confusion and 
the sudden heat which has enveloped the country, the King 
is taking his usual thorough interest in social and military 


day in the broiling sun watching the evolutions of various 
troops—a day which most people with opportunities of 
leisure would have preferred to spend in idleness. 


,.When journals which may be regarded as national institu- 

tions and pillars of the Empire devote whole columns, and 

even lengthy leading articles, to the exposition of so uncon- 

troversial a subject as the heat, we may surmise that some- 

thing unusual is happening in the way of temperature. We 

do not propose to discuss the reasons for this heat-wave— 

by the time these words are in print it may have vanished, 

and every daily paper has its own theory ; but it is interesting 

to note our dependence on Nature’s vagaries. A few weeks 

more of this brilliant sunshine, and politics would be for- 

gotten; let the mercury creep higher in our thermometers 

by a few degrees, and the importance of keeping cool would 

rank above the importance of being earnest on any other 

matter. Conventions are set aside even as it is; even the con- 

servative Englishman appears arrayed in “ whites” along 
Piccadilly—route sacred to sombre masculine fashion for a 
hundred years !—and in offices devoted to commerce, finance, 

and literature the shirt-sleeves and light wear suggest the 
tennis-court. Natureisatthe wheel ; at her nod we defy fashion, 
change our diet, shirk our duties, and upset the placid course 
of ordinary life until we find ourselves more in harmony with 
the altered environment. Not yet—save in one or two 
solitary Soho byways—have we reached the stage of the tall 
shrubs on the pavement and the little friendly café tables so 
familiar, and so grateful to our eyes, on the other side of the 
Channel; but it is safe to assert that if the weather of the 
past week or two remained unbroken for a month or six 
weeks, the City Fathers would come round to the French 
notion of comfort in hot periods, and would be seen sipping 
their iced coffee or cider in the full glare of publicity. Till 
then, we have our meals in ovens to the sinister humming of 
electric fans. 


The question of the expurgation from literary work of 
paragraphs, poems, and matter in general which might 
“disturb the delicate sensibilities” of various people is 
amusingly touched upon in acouple of letters which we 
print in the present issue of Taz Acapemy. It is always a 
large question, fertile in discussion, and it is one which 
might with advantage be aired at the present day, when so 
much that is of debatable benefit is published in the name 
of Art. Expurgation is, of course, in one sense an injustice 
to a translated work; the author whose pages are doomed 
to be mutilated hardly obtains a fair representation whereby 
he may be impartially judged by the critics—and the 
standards—of another country. All difficulty would be at 
an end if the volumes containing such passages fell only 
into the hands of the critics; but when, in the nature of 
things, a book is sold to whomsoever chooses to buy it, 
“concessions to Mrs. Grundy” seem inevitable. The 
danger is that in our revolt from the “prunes and 
prisms” of early and mid-Victorian days we swing the 
pendulum too far in the opposite direction. It is no easy 
matter to hold the balance true between the hide-bound 
propriety, the comfortable “ properness” of the past and 
that degree of outspokenness which shall result in good both 
to Art and to those whom it influences. The exploitation 
of horror for horror’s sake, of secret evils for the sake of the 
prurient, is absolutely opposed to the cause of Art and to 
its progress, and the difficulty is, when an artist in revolt 
takes up pen or brush, to determine his position and the 
effect of his work. We shall be pleased to receive any well- 
considered letters from readers who may be interested in 
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THE STARS AND EARTH 


“When,” said the Stars to the Earth, “ will your winds have 
done moaning ? 
When will they rest from their wrath and their dreary 
complaint ? 
And the voice of your waters have ended the dirge’s 
intoning ? 
Will your children for ever be crying, or loudly or faint ?” 
“We are weary,” they said, “of the sound of your wailing, 
Rending our silence with sobs and unrestful exclaim ; 
Little we welcomed your birth and your life unavailing, 
Little we love the rude noise of your failure and blame !” 


“Know,” said the Stars to the Earth, “e’er you came with 
your sighing, 
In the wide firmament round there was nothing amiss ; 
Wrapt in asilence serene, with our guidance complying, ° 


In peace, like our ages, profound, we dreamed on, and in 
bliss.” 


“Yea!” said the Earth to the Stars, “Ye are calm in your 
duty, 
Slumbrous and silent ye wend in your motions and ways, 
Nightly I watch and revere, and I muse on your beauty ; 
Ye are the Early Created, the Ancient of Days!” 


“Yet,” said the Earth to the Stars, “do ye deem I would 
borrow 

Your peace, or would sleep and be silent for ever as ye P 

Think ye I faint and am wan for my children’s long sorrow, 

Or tire of the wail of my wind and the moan of my sea? 


Nay, I rejoice and am glad, and my strength is unbroken, 
Great is my pride in the life and the strife that I bear! 

Ye are but old and asleep, but my pain is the token 

That I am full young and alive ; not a pang would I spare! 


“Know,” said the Earth to the Stars, “ when the cycles are 
finished, 

Ye shall be faint and decay in your silence supreme, 

But I shall be perfectand stay with my strength undiminished ; 

I live for a longing I have, and rejoice for a dream ! 


Like corn ‘neath the scythe, like my armies that died ‘neath 
the sabre, 
Ye shall be senseless and cold as an impotent clod, 
While I bear the noble of soul and the splendid in labour 
And over me hovers the flag of the Kingdom of God!” 
D. M. 








MR. BERNARD SHAW AT CAMBRIDGE 


In another column we print a letter from the President of 
the Cambridge Society of Heretics. The writer, it will be 
observed, takes exception to our article in last week’s issue 
of Tue Acapemy based on the report of a lecture purporting 
to have been delivered by Mr. Shaw before his Society. 

Wehavereferred to the Cambridge Review of the 1st instant, 
which, Mr. Ogden states, discloses the “ official attitude of 
the University” as to Mr. Shaw’s “ brilliant” and “ inspir- 
ing” address. Unfortunately the carefully edited notice in 
the Review is neither “brilliant” nor “inspiring.” It con- 
sists of some two hundred words, occupying twenty-two 
lines. With the exception of the remarkable suggestion, 
couched in doubtful grammar, as follows : 


If we once realise that God is not omnipotent, but that it 
is our duty to help Him make himself, we shall have a 
religion again, and that a native-born religion, 


the official two hundred words represent a discourse which 
might have been delivered by the Reverend Doctor Dry-as- 
dust. ; 





But what says Mr. Shaw himself? Telegraphing to the 
Daily Express, in answer to the inquiry whether he had 
used the expression, “ Christ was a failure,” Mr. Shaw used 
these words :— 


Have not seen report, but the fact you mention is 
sufficiently obvious in the modern smart sense of the 
word, 


We think that Mr. Bernard Shaw’s address was rather 
more “brilliant and inspiring” than “the official attitude 
of the University” compressed into twenty-two lines would 
lead the reader to suppose. Else why were such extra- 
ordinary precautions taken to prevent an adequate and true 
report of his pearls of wisdom attaining wider publicity 
than the comparatively attenuated membership of the 
Heretics admits of ? 

Another correspondent, Mr. Johnson, says, speaking of 
the lecture: Mr. Shaw “was often blasphemous, but there 
was always a serious meaning not far below.” Was Mr. 
Shaw “often blasphemous”? According to the official 
notice of his lecture he was not. It is obvious that a wagon 
and horses will never drag out of the select community of 
the Heretics what Mr. Shaw did say. 

Two hundred words is enough, in their opinion, to devote 
to what their chosen notice describes as “‘ vigorous outbursts 
of irreverence.” 

Perhaps Mr. Shaw will himself emerge from most unchar- 
acteristic obscurity. According to the Christian Common- 
wealth, “‘ Mr. Shaw embarked on an indictment of the current 
creeds of the Churches, an avowal of faith in democracy, an 
exposition of the Dionysian philosophy of the Superman, 
the Life-Force, and the Transvaluation of Religious Values.” 
Two hundred words! Bernard Shaw is not the Bernard 
Shaw of yore if such pitiful treatment does not raise his 
gorge :— 

Fair Sir, you spit on me on Wednesday last ; 
You spurned me such a day; and other time 
You called me—dog; and for these courtesies 
I'll lend you this much monies, 


Shylock, temporarily at least, had his revenge. No better 
advertisement than two hundred words! Certainly Mr. 
Shaw should have his bond. 

We abstain from repeating or adding to the phrases 
attributed to Mr. Shaw, and in the course of nine days not 
repudiated by him; but the atmosphere of the lecture- 
room is pleasantly pictured in the Christian Commonwealth, 
as follows :— 


It was pertinently objected by one Heretic that Mr. Shaw 
should endeavour to avoid the unpleasant word God, with 
its unsatisfactory associations. Mr. Shaw admitted the 
difficulty, but complained that he could do no better. For the 
views of one somewhat boresome critic Mr. Shaw requested 
twenty minutes’ silent prayer. 


The Christian Commonwealth proceeds :—“ It was a magnifi- 
cent meeting ; Mr. Shaw appeared the very incarnation of 
G.B.S., gloriously irreverent, transparently sincere, divinely 
prophetic, and inspiring—the very thing for our older 
Universities.” But only two hundred words for the public! 

“The very thing for our older Universities,” remarks the 
Christian Commonwealth. “ Why drag in Socialism,” shrieks 
the presidential Heretic. 


Ay, there’s the rub. 
Last week we wrote :— 


Unless public attention is called to the vile and blasphe- 
mous ravings which are permitted to be poured into the ears 
of University students, what guarantee can there be that 
the individual soul and the body politic will not go down to 
perdition? 

“The body politic”—the Heretics are not greatly dis- 
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turbed at our condemnation of the revival of old schools of 
philosophy as the stock-in-trade of an itinerant lecturer to be 
foisted alike on willing and unwilling listeners, to undermine 
conviction, and to sap the centuries-old foundation of 
civilised communion. The gravamen lies in the fact that we 
hinted, not obscurely, at the ulterior aim underlying an 
active propaganda. That aim is in certain channels to use 
the Christian religion to support Socialism so far as its 
tenets appear to conduce to that end, and in other channels 
to overthrow its influence in order that the atmosphere of 
social hate and civic revolt in which Socialism-cum-Atheism 
flourishes in such rank luxuriance may be developed. 

Mr. Bernard Shaw, the Heretics, and the ten professors 
may without comment from us indulge in any esoteric 
system of philosophy which is agreeable to them. We 
excuse the annoyance which has been caused by publica- 
tion; but, publication having occurred, we are entitled to 
comment on signs of the times which are of national and 
individual moment. 

Ceci, CowPEr. 








TOGO AND NOGI 


By E. AsHmeap-BartLettT 


Amonest the crowd of foreign representatives and visitors 
who are coming over to see or to take part in the Coronation 
there are two men who will stand out prominently above all 
others as true makers of history. They are Admiral Togo 
and General Nogi. Both have other titles: Nogi, for 
instance, is a Baron; and I believe Togo possesses an even 
higher patent of nobility. Not only in Japan, but through- 
out the world, they are so well known by their deeds, that 
William Pitt’s remark when he was criticised for only 
making Nelson a Baron after the Battle of the Nile, 
“Admiral Nelson’s fame would be co-equal with the British 
name; and it would be remembered that he had obtained 
the greatest naval victory on record, when no man would 
think of asking whether he had been created a Baron, a 
Viscount, or an Earl,” equally applies to them. 

It is now just six years since the Russo-Japanese War 
was brought to a close by the Treaty of Portsmouth, and 
already, except to those who took part in that mighty 
struggle between the East and the West, the battles 
and the names of the heroes who controlled the battle 
scenes are already forgotten, or else the mists of time have 
obscured the significance of the one and the prowess of the 
other. But to the people of Japan the names of Togo and 
Nogi are more than household words; they are enshrined in 
their hearts as deities rather than men, and they have taken 
their place in the imagination of the people amongst that 
galaxy of heroes who enlighten the pages of history and 
tradition, and who play such a decisive réle in inspiring the 
lives and moulding the character of the Japanese people. 
Togo and Nogi are esteemed above all the brave and talented 
warriors who led Japan’s army and navy during the war. 
And what a splendid line of soldiers she produced ! 

Who will forget Oyama, the Commander-in-Chief of all the 
Army, a grim old warrior, his face pitted with smallpox, a 
giant in size amongst his companions, who thirty years before 
the war had fought in chain armour, and armed with a battle- 
axe, in the revolutionary struggle in which the power 
of the nobles was finally crushed and the Mikado esta- 
blished the de jure and de facto head of the State ? To what 
other general has science brought such unique changes ? How 
could Oyama have foreseen that in less than thirty years 
his battleaxe would be cast aside and he himself would be 
the commander of a million warriors fully equipped with 
modern weapons and directed by modern science ? Kodama, 





the famous chief of the Staff; Kuroki, the Commander of 
the First Army Corps; Oku, the Commander of the Second 
Army Corps, who would hurl his. troops against almost 
impregnable positions and see whole divisions perish without 
turning a hair,—all these were braye and notable men. 
Nor must we forget Nodzu, the talented leader of the 
Fourth Corps, whose services to Japan were second to none. 

All these men have left great reputations, and their names 
are respected throughout the length and breadth of Japan; 
but without being in any way wanting in respect, or without 
saying anything derogatory, none of them las acquired quite 
such a hold on the affections of the Japanese people as Togo 
and Nogi. There were many officers in the Japanese Navy 
probably as up-to-date, and having possibly a greater technical 
knowledge of their profession than Togo; there were certainly 
officers in the Japanese Army of equal determination and 
strategical skill as General Nogi. The former was constantly 
successful in all that he undertook ; the latter met with a 
series of deplorable reverses for month after month which 
would have crushed the confidence and broken the heart 
of anordinary man. Yet both the one in the hour of 
victory, and the other with the grim shadow of defeat 
and disaster hovering constantly over him, never lost 
the affection and confidence either of the Emperor or of 
his subjects. 

Therefore it is to the moral qualities of these two remark- 
able men that we must turn for a proper understanding of 
why they occupy the unique position that they do in the 
hearts and in the imagination of the Japanese people. Both 
are typical representatives of the ancient Daimio spirit of 
Japan, and the Daimio spirit breeds the same heroes who 
thrive in the knightly annals of mediwval romance and 
chivalry. Simplicity, modesty, bravery, a profound sense of 
duty, and a love of their country are the keynotes of the 
characters of both Togo and Nogi. Whether on land at an 
Imperial garden-party, or on the bridge of the Mikasa during 
the height of an engagement, Togo was always the same 
good-natured, modest, courtly gentleman, full of humour 
and playfulness, and apparently as free from care or anxiety 
as a child in the nursery. I visited him on his flag-ship at 
the Japanese naval base at the Elliott Islands in June, 1904. 
We were forty miles from Port Arthur, and at any moment 
one of his cruisers might signal that the Russian Squadron 
was on its way out to give battle to his fleet. Already the 
rumours that Russia was fitting out a second fleet in the Baltic, 
which she would despatch as early as possible to unite with 
the squadron in Port Arthur, had assumed a practical form. 
Two of the Japanese battleships—the Hatsuse and Yashima— 
had recently been lost on mines, thus considerably reducing 
the fighting strength of the Japanese fleet. Admiral Togo 
had to face the problem of destroying the fleet’ in Port 
Arthur before the arrival of Rojesvenski’s fleet, otherwise 
the combined Russian squadron would have been in over- 
whelming strength. At the same time he had'to hold the 
Vladivostock squadron in check and prevent any interrup- 
tion of the transport service between Japan and Korea. 

This was the most critical moment of the war, and the 
future of his country rested on Togo’s shoulders. Yet nothing 
could disturb the serenity of his character and the even 
balance of his temperament. No disaster to his ships or 
failure of his plans could draw from him a sign or a gesture 
of annoyance, surprise, or disappointment at the caprices of 
an unkindly fate. In the midst of his harassing duties and 
pressing anxieties he received us, who had come to visit him, 
as a charming host in the most hospitable manner, showed us 
round his ship, explained the actions she had already 
taken part in, and then invited us to his cabin to drink 
champagne. Togo never courted publicity. When, after 
the battle of Round Island on August 10th, 1904, which 
settled the fate of the Pd®™ Arthur squadron, he returned 
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to Japan to consult with the authorities at Tokio on the 
future conduct of the war, he could hardly be induced to 
show himself in public. The municipality of Tokio wished 
to do him special honour at a grand civic reception. . But 
he modestly declined, declaring that his work was not yet 
done, and that it would be time enough to think of honours 


. and entertainments when the war was at an end. 


That which I have written of Admiral Togo applies in an 
equal degree to General Nogi. I was with him constantly 
from the day the army arrived before Port Arthur at the 
beginning of August, 1904, to the historic January Ist, 
1905, when Stoessel finally surrendered. During this period 
I saw Nogi and spoke with him every week under various 
circumstances. The first occasion was just prior to the 
first assault on the Eastern Section of the Forts in 
August. At that time his army was flushed with victory ; 
it had gained a series of successes on the Liatung Peninsular, 
and expected to take Port Arthur at the first assault, and 
then to hasten north to complete the destruction of Kuro- 
patkin’s army. N ogi was calm, polite, and full of considera- 
tion for us foreigners, and endeavoured even amidst his 
pressing responsibilities to make us feel welcome and to 
provide for our comfort. We asked him if he anticipated a 
speedy triumph. The General smiled, and replied that only 
a higher power could foretell that. [ did not see him again 
to speak to until a week later, after the complete failure of 
the assault and the loss of 18,000 of his best troops. His 
face displayed no sign of the emoticns which must have 
inwardly stirred him when the extent of the disaster became 
known and minute by minute the telephone brought in 
news of the loss of his best officers and bravest men. He 
was just as considerate for our welfare, and inquired how 
we had fared during the fight and if our present quarters 
were comfortable. 

The siege dragged on, outlying works were captured, and 
at length the day arrived for the second general assault, 
which was fixed for October 30th, the Mikado’s birthday. 

saw Nogi at his headquarters the day before, and he told 
me of his plans. His manner was the same, but three 
months’ constant strain and anxiety had caused a few grey 
hairs to appear. Again the assault ended in complete 


. failure, and the General, taking the full responsibility on his 


own shoulders, is said to have written to the Emperor 
requesting permission to commit suicide on account of his 
repeated failures to take the fortress. But the Emperor and 
his advisers, with a full appreciation of the difficulties with 
which he was faced, expressed their full satisfaction, and 
ordered him to retain the command. Another month passed, 
and during this period Nogi was to be found constantly in 
his advance lines superintending the placing of batteries and 
encouraging his troops to fresh exertions. Then came the 
fateful 26th November, 1904, a day which will ever live in 
the military annals of Japan. Again the Eastern section of 
the forts was assaulted. From 1 p.m. until night cast her 
friendly pall over the dreadful carnage Nogi saw wave after 
wave of his choicest infantry break over the Russian forts 
and fall away like the scattering serf at the heights of a 
mighty storm. The Japanese had anticipated success, but 
they were beaten on allsides, and nearly twenty thousand 
killed or wounded strewed the pathway of their premature 
and futile gallantry. 

This was a reverse calculated to break the strongest will, 
and it must have been a night of bitter reflection for the 
Japanese General. But he showed no sign of wavering or 
of despair. On the following morning, November 27th, he 
turned his horse’s head towards the West, and ordered that 
series of assaults on 203-Metre Hill which has made the 
name a byword in war. From November 27th to December 
5th assault succeeded bombardment and bombardment 
assault until the devoted Russifn garrison were literally 





pounded into submission, and the Japanese stood victorious 
on that hill on which lay 14,000 dead and wounded men. 
Among the slain was Nogi’s son, his other having fallen 
at Nanshan. After the siege, when General Stoessel sympa- 
thised with him on his loss, Nogi replied: “One of my sons 
fell at Nanshan, the other on 203-Metre Hill: both these 
positions were important for my army to take, and I would 
not have it otherwise.” 

During December the siege dragged on, and one by one 
the Russian forts fell, and then at length, on January Ist, 
Stoessel surrendered. On the following day I visited head- 
quarters to offer my congratulations. Surely, if ever, on 
this occasion, the generalissimo of the army was entitled to 
feel some little pride and elation at his triumph, but I found 
absolutely no change in Nogi. He was just the same 
modest, courteous gentleman, taking no credit to himself, 
but attributing it all to the wisdom of the Emperor and to 
the goodness of his ancestral deities. From all parts of the 
world congratulations were pouring inonhim. The Mikado 
had favoured the army with a special message, and the 
impetuous Kaiser had telegraphed bestowing on him the 
order of the Black Eagle. Nogi seemed surprised at these 
manifestations, and incapable of understanding their signifi- 
cance. He felt himself an unworthy recipient of so many 
honours, and would only accept them for the army's sake. 
His one idea was to hasten to the North and assist his com- 
rades at the battle of Mukden, in which he played a decisive 
part. Since the war Nogi has presided at the head of 
Japan’s military college, where he has continued to mould 
the character of his country’s future leaders just as did 
General Lee at the close of the American Civil War. 

Such men as Togo and Nogi are rare in these days. They 
are not bred in the commercial and material environment of 
the twentieth century. They belong rather to that epoch of 
knightly chivalry which filled the ranks of the Crusaders, 
and which later produced Bayard. They are the children of 
centuries of isolation, tradition, particular environment, and, 
above all, of that simplicity which does not arise from 
ignorance, but which is the result of a profound belief in 
spiritual guidance as embodied in the person of the Mikado. 
They were educated in the school of the warlike Samuri and 
courtly Daimois. Neither had any other thought than to 
serve his country, and, if necessary, to die for her. Neither 
possessed the least trace of personal ambition. Both were 
incapable of taking any credit to themselves for their deeds, 
aud cared nought for honours or rewards. It was their 
privilege and pleasure to serve their country. The only 
reward they coveted was to see Japan victorious, and once 
this had been accomplished both were content to retire to 
the solitude of those beautiful gardens which they love so 
well. In adversity both were serene, confident in the justice 
of their cause, and in the wisdom of the supreme power 
which guided their actions, and were therefore certain of 
eventual success; in victory both were magnanimous, 
humane, and modest. Togo and Nogi can say of themselves, 
which but few have a right to say :— 


I am the master of my fate, 
I am the captain of my soul. 








THE STORY OF A BOOK 
I.--THE WRITER 


Tue history of a book must necessarily begin with the 
history of its author, for surely in these enlightened days 
neither the youngest nor the oldest of critics can believe 
that works of art are found under gooseberry-bushes or in 
the nests of storks. In truth, I am by no means sure that 
everybody knew this before the publication of “The Man 
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Shakespeare,” and for the sake of a mystified posterity it 
may be well to explain that there was once a school of 
criticism that thought it indecent to pry into that treasure- 
house of individuality from which, if we reject the nursery 
hypotheses mentioned above, it is clearly obvious that 
authors devise their works. That the drama must needs be 
closely related to the dramatist is just one of those simple 
discoveries that invariably elude the subtle professional 
mind; but in this wiser hour I may be permitted to assume 
that the author was the conscious father of his novel, and 
that he did not find it surprisingly in his pocket one morn- 
ing, like a bad shilling taken in change from the cabman 
overnight. 

Before he published his novel at the ripe age of thirty- 
seven the author bad lived an irreproachable and gentle- 
manly life. Born with at least a German silver spoon in his 
mouth, he passed after a normally eventful childhood through 
a respectable Public School, and spent several agreeable 
years at Cambridge without taking adegree. He then went 
into his uncle’s office in the City, where he idled daily from 
ten to four, till in due course he was admitted to a partnership, 
which enabled him to reduce his hours of idleness to eleven to 
three. These details become important when we reflect that 
from his childhood on the author had a great deal of time at 
his disposal. If he had been entirely normal, he would have 
accepted the conventions of the society to which he belonged, 
and devoted himself to motoring, bridge, and the encourage- 
ment of the lighter drama. But some deep-rooted habit of 
his childhood, or even perhaps some remote hereditary 
taint, led him to spend an appreciable fraction of his leisure 
time in the reading of works of fiction. Unlike most lovers 
of light literature he read with a certain mental concentra- 
tion, and was broad-minded enough to read good novels as 
well as bad ones. 

It is a pleasant fact that it is impossible to concentrate 
one’s mind on anything without in time becoming wiser, 
and in the course of years the author became quite a skilful 
critic of novels. From the first he had allowed his reading 
to colour his impressions of life, and had obediently lived in 
a world of blacks and whites, of heroes and heroines, of 
villains and adventuresses, until the grateful discovery of 
the realistic school of fiction permitted him to believe that 
men and women were for the most part neither good nor 
bad, but tabby. Moreover, the leisurely reading of many 
sentences had given him some understanding of the elements 
of style. He perceived that some combinations of words 
were illogical, and that others were unlovely to the ear ; and 
at the same time he acquired a vocabulary and a knowledge 
of grammar and punctuation that his earlier education had 
failed to give him. He read new novels at his writing-table, 
and took pleasure in correcting the mistakes of their authors 
in ink. When he had done this, he would hand them to his 
wife, who always read the end first, and, indeed, rarely 
pursued her investigation of a book beyond the last 
chapter. 

We buy knowledge with illusions, and pay a high price 
for it, for the acquirement of quite a small degree of wisdom 
will deprive us of a large number of pleasant fancies. So it 
was with the author, who found his joy in novel-reading 
diminishing rapidly as his critical knowledge increased. He 
was no longer able to lose himself between the covers of a 
romance, but slid his paper-knife between the pages of a 
book with an unwholesome readiness to be initiated by the 
ignorance and folly of the novelist. His destructive criticism 
of works of fiction became so acute, that it was natural that 
his unlettered friends should suggest that he himself ought 
to write a novel. For a long while he was content to receive 

the flattering suggestion with a reticent smile that masked 
his conviction that there was a difference between criticism 
and creation. But as he grew older the imperfections in the 





books he read ceased to give him the thrill of the successful 
explorer in sight of the expected, and time began to trickle 
too slowly through his idle fingers. One day he sat down 
and wrote “Chapter I.” at the head of a sheet of quarto 
paper. 

It seemed to him that the difficulty was only one of 
selection, and he wrote two-thirds of a novel with a 
breathless ease of creation that made him marvel at himself 
and the pitiful struggles of less gifted novelists. Then ina 
moment of insight he picked up his manuscript and realised 
that what he had written was childishly crude. He had felt 
his story while he wrote it, but somehow or other he had 
failed to get his emotions on paper, and he saw quite clearly 
that it was worse and not better than the majority of the 
books which he had held up to ridicule. 

There was a certain doggedness in his character that 
might have made him a useful citizen but for that unfortu- 
nate hereditary spoon, and he wrote “Chapter I.” at the 
head of a new sheet of quarto paper long before the library 
fire had reached the heart of his first luckless manuscript. 
This time he wrote more slowly, and with a waning confi- 
dence that failed him altogether when he was about half- 
way through. Reading the fragment dispassionately he 
thought there were good pages in it, but, taken as a whole, 
it was unequal, and moved forward only by fits and starts. 
He began again with his late manuscript spread about him 
on the table for reference. At the fifth attempt he succeeded 
in writing a whole novel. 

In the course of his struggles he had acquired a philosophy 
of composition. Especially he had learned to shun those 
enchanted hours when the labour of creation became suspi- 
ciously easy, for he had found by experience that the work 
he did in these moments of inspiration was either bad in 
itself or out of key with the preceding chapters. He thought 
that inspiration might be useful to poets or writers of short 
stories, but personally as a novelist he found it a nuisance. 
By dint of hard work, however, he succeeded in eliminating 
its evil influence from his final draft. He told himself that 
he had no illusions as to the merits of his book. He knew 
he was not a man of genius, but he knew also that the 
grammar and the punctuation of his novel were far above 
the average for such works, and although he could not read 
Sir Thomas Browne or Walter Pate with pleasure, he felt 
sure that his book was written in a straightforward and 
gentlemanly style. He was prepared to be told that his 
use of the colon was audacious, and looked forward with 
pleasure to an agreeable controversy on the question. 

He read his book to his friends, who made suggestions 
that would have involved its re-writing from one end to the 
other. He read it to his enemies, who told him that it was 
nearly good enough to publish; he read it to his wife, who 
said that it was very nice, and that it was time to dress for 
dinner. No one seemed to realise that it was the most 
important thing he had ever done in his life. This quickened 
his eagerness to get it published, an eagerness only tempered 
by a very real fear of those knowing dogs, the critics. He 
could not forget that he had criticised a good many books 
himself in terms that would have made the authors abandon 
their profession if they had but heard his strictures ; and he 
had read notices in the papers that would have made him 
droop with shame if they had referred to any work of his. 
When these sombre thoughts came to him he would pick up 
his book and read it again, and in common fairness he had 
to admit to himself that he found it uncommonly good. 

One day, after a whole batch of ungrammatical novels 
had reached him from the library, he posted his manuscript 
to his favourite publisher. He had heard stories of master- 
pieces many times rejected, so he did not tell his wife what 
he had done. 
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REVIEWS 


THE MIDDLE AGES 


The Mediszval Mind. By Henry Osporn Taytor. (Macmillan 
and Co. Two Vols. 21s. net.) 


Ons thing at all events may be said of this carefully studied, 
sincere, and scholarly book; as Miss Evelyn Underhill’s 
“Mysticism” will always be essential to the student of 
mystic thought, so this conspectus of medieval forms of 
emotion and intellect will be an unfailing help to those who 
seek to navigate the vast and wonderful seas of the Middle 
Ages. Above all, it is a well-founded and careful book ; Mr. 
Taylor traces the steps on which the great monument of the 
Middle Ages was built with unfailing patience. He shows 
us Greek philosophy, Latin law, Oriental Christianity all 
mingling into one stream. He traces the mixture of peoples, 
the influences of Teuton and Italian, Celt and Norseman 
resolving themselves into one great synthesis. He takes 
account of the mystic passion of St. Francis on one hand 
and of the military feudalism on the other; he surveys the 
whole field of the medieval Ethos. Again, “The Medieval 
Mind” resembles Miss Underhill’s survey of mysticism in 
this, that it is a book to be indicated, not reviewed, unless 
the services of a whole battalion of specialists are to be 
requisitioned. 

So much being allowed in all fairness, it may be doubted 
whether the author would not have done well to have 
called in an assessor, who would have supplemented this 
ingenious and laborious marshalling of facts and dates and 
biographies and quotations with that grain of insight which 
would have made all live. So far as one can see, the facts 
are all right. What is wanted is the explanation of the 
facts, the unveiling of the secret fountains from which all 
the amazing and beautiful streams of medieval thought and 
fantasy and romance and devotion proceeded. “I wonder 
if there is anything back of all this,” an American once 
said to me, speaking of some subject or another; and so, 
after reading Mr. Taylor’s book, one is inclined to ask 
much the same question—Was there any motive power 
behind this set of facts and that set of facts; and if so, 
what was it ? 

To give an instance—or instances. The author writes a 
blameless and accurate outline history of the Celtic Church, 
he is instructive on the romances of chivalry, useful in the 
matter of the Graal legends. But, to be quite frank, he 
does not seem to understand, in any deep internal sense, 
any one of these subjects ; and he does not perceive how all 
three are linked together, how in the immortal travesty of 
“ Don Quixote’ we hear from far off the lonely, thrilling 
accents of the Celtic monk :— 


As they were thus proceeding, then, they discovered a 
small boat, without oars or any other gear, that lay at the 
water's edge tied to the stem of a tree growing on the bank. 
Don Quixote looked all round and bade Sancho get down 
from Dapple and tie both beasts securely to the trunk of a 
poplar or willow that stood there. Sancho asked him the 
reason of this sudden dismounting and tying. Don Quixote 
made answer, “Thou must know, Sancho, that this bark 
here is plainly, and without the possibility of any alternative, 
calling and inviting me to enter it for this is the 
way of the books of chivalry and of the enchanters who 
figure and speak in them. 


True enough, this was the way of the books of chivalry ; 
but many centuries before the books of chivalry were heard 
of it was the actual practice of Irish and Welsh and Scottish 
monks. Even the detail has survived in the parody; the 





boat was without oars or any other gear; and it was even in 
a boat without oars or sails that the Saint of Briton set on 
his strange way across the deeps. What did he seek ? 
Who knows? perhaps the saints themselves could hardly 
have told us. In their hearts, perhaps, there was the 
mingling of many desires: the mere animal longing for 
change of place, the human longing for adventure, for 
the glimpse of the land, whatever it may be, that lies beyond 
the farthest wave ; the motive of the missionary ; the Celtic 
dream of paradise under the name of Avalon lying some- 
where in the sunset, across the glassy waterfloods: all these 
may have entered into the heart of the saint as he pushed 
out his oarless, sailless boat into the foaming deep. At any 
rate such was the common practice of the Celtic monk— 
even in the days of our King Alfred such strange voyagers 
were washed on the shores of Cornwall—and there can be no 
doubt that this routine of the Celtic monastery is the origin 
of the “ erraney”’ of the knights in the romances, of their 
readines3 to embark on such an adventure as that which is 
burlesqued in “ Don Quixote.” 

Here, then, we get the two chief sources of the typical 
knight of the story-books. He is a fighting man, as 
in the “Gestes;” but to the Norse hardihood has been 
united the spiritual, magical questing instinct of the 
Celtic monk: the mighty feats of Lancelot are Norman, 
his love-making is French, but his ardours for the 
Graal betray the mystic robes of the old dim Welsh saint, 
still discernible beneath the courtly surcoat and the warrior’s 
chain mail, 

Again, still following the same line of thought, one cannot 
but-feel that Mr. Taylor’s treatment of the Graal Legend is 
somewhat dry and banal. He lays stress on what is called 
the “ human ”’ side of the legend—as if the passion for God 
were less human than the passion for a woman!—and 
thereby, as it seems to me, quite misses the point—the 
differentia—of the Graal romances. Not for a moment do I 
wish to disparage tales of mortal love; far otherwise. But 
the essential quality of the Graal romances is, after all, their 
possession and treatment of the Graal motive. Lancelot 
and Guinevere make a brave story; but there are parallels 
to it in the great book of romance: the splendours and 
ardours and wonders of the Graal are unique: Galahad is a 
lonely figure. And this essential quality of the Graal story— 
its mystic spiritual ardour—is without doubt a part of the 
contribution of the Celts to the literature of the Middle 
Ages. And the signs accompanying the manifestations of 
the Holy Vessel, the shining of a great light and the 
odours as of paradise, are all to be paralleled in the lives of 
the Celtic saints. 

There is an odd admission in the author's very interesting 
treatment of the Scholastic Philosophy. Speaking of the 
famous Duns Scotus, he says :—If you enter his lists you 
are lost. The right way to attack him is to stand without 
and laugh.” And Mr. Taylor adds that this was done after- 
wards, when whoever cared for such reasonings was called 
a Dunce. 

The admission, I say, is an odd one, since it really amounts 
to a denial of the reasoning faculty. ‘“ Logically,” says 
Mr. Taylor, “ the argumentation is inerrant.” There is 
nothing false, that is, in the premises; there is no objection 
to be brought against the way in which the conclusions are 
drawn from these premises: technically and in all other 
respects the reasoning of Duns is inexpugnable—he is not 
to be confuted. And the only thing is to laugh; if you 
argue, if you use that noblest faculty of man—as it used 
to be called—the reason, you are lost, you will find yourself 
hopelessly in the wrong. Duns proves to you that two and 
two makes four; you cannot deny it, so you raise a loud 
guffaw and retain your private and sacred opinion that the 
sum of these two numbers is really five. And there are 
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still people who contrast the stern reasoning of modern 
times with the simple credulity of the ages of faith—or 
superstition. To laugh at an opponent, taking all the while 
the greatest care not to cross logical swords with him, may 
be a capital plan, but it seems an odd way of showing your 
superior reasoning power. 


There are two wonderful passages cited from the angelic | 


doctor, St. Thomas Aquinas. One affirms that “ man’s final 
beatitude, which is his perfection, cannot consist in the 
cognition of sense-objects.” The other describes all law, 
all civil government, all morality, all the arts of hygiene, 
sanitation, and medicine, all the rules of living as existing 
for one end, and for one end alone: that is the contempla- 
tion of God. Here you have one of the most exalted con- 
ceptions of human life that the mind of man has ever 
framed; and, comparing the doctrine of St. Thomas Aquinas 
with the doctrine of to-day, one is enabled to measure the 
terrific height from which we have fallen in the course of 
seven centuries. ArTaur MacHen. 





LIGHTS OF YESTERDAY 


Ancient Lights and Certain New Reflections, By Forp Mapvox 


Hverrer. With numerous Illustrations. (Chapman 
and Hall. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Mr. Forp Mapox Hverrer gives us to wonder what he might 
have been. Being what he is in spite of his early environ- 
ment, we are moved to imagine the Ford Madox Hueffer of 
other juvenile surroundings. He prefaces his book by a 
dedication to “My dear Kids,” and, in years to come, 
Christina and Katharine, in comparing the dedication with 
the book itself, will also jump for joy when thinking of the 
great escape of their father. He has missed “ the spiritual 
gift of heredity.” 

The dedication has been written in a vein of pessimism. 
Mr. Hueffer sees much of his early life through the business 
end of a telescope; some of these memories of a young man 
are greatly magnified. The author was trained in the awe 
of the Great Victorians, in the heavy atmosphere which sur- 
rounded his grandfather, Madox Brown. Instead of taking 
upon himself the stolidity of his surroundings, instead of 
bathing in the reflections of their greatness, young Hueffer 
built up for himself a philosophy of contrast. The spirit of 
the child who would be a bridge-builder because father is a 
bridge-builder is not here; rather the feeling of the broken- 
hearted child who unwillingly is receiving pianoforte lessons. 
The shade of the music-master—with a thin cane held behind 
his back—is here. Perchance his father’s remark that 
“Fordie” was a “patient but extremely stupid donkey” 
left its mark on the youth. However, all this is now of the 
past, though not a very distant past, for, he says, “I made 
for myself the somewhat singular discovery that I can only 
be said to have grown up a very short time ago—perhaps 
three months, perhaps six.” Asachild Mr. Hueffer was 
severely disciplined, and when free from this discipline 
moved among those Victorian giants who appeared to the 
youngster to be “morally and pliysically twenty-five feet 
high.” We wonder whether Mr. Hueffer’s children feel him 
to be Lilliputian : we hope not. “ Life was simply not worth 
living” because of the existence of Carlyle, of Ruskin, of 
Holman Hunt, of Browning, or of “the gentlemen who 
built the Crystal Palace.” But Mr. Hueffer must be of good 
cheer: he must live for the future and for “his dear kids,” 
and then, as Wordsworth said— 


An old age, serene and bright, 
And lovely as a Lapland night, 
Shall lead thee to thy grave. 





The sadness of unattained ideals and never-ending homilies 
must exist only as memories of that long adoleséénce. 

In a light and humorously serious postscript Mr. Hueffer 
explains that the book is one of impressions and that he has 
throughout attempted to recreate the atmosphere of the Pre- 
Raphaelite movement. “This book, in short, is full of 
inaccuracies as to facts, but its accuracy as to impressions is 
absolute. . . . Ihave forfactsa most profoundcontempt.” 
This last remark is a sweeping assertion, which we are 
thankful is not borne out in the book itself. The licence 
of the artist who paints carrots in royal blue and hay- 
stacks in heliotrope cannot be allowed in a volume of 
memoirs. The picture of the human side of the individuals 
at the centre of the Adsthetic Movement, which succeeded 
the Pre-Raphaelite Movement, is one of great interest, and 
those of us who came into contact with the camp-followers 
of the movement will cherish this touch of humanity. The 
names of great men often are besmirched because of the 
inanities of their satellites—those superficial nobodies who 
invent a cult or found a club to enclose a tinsel shrine 
whereon a true worshipper would commit a hasty suicide. 
Enough of these imitators, who only imitate the clothes of 
their departed saints !—a matrimonial agency for the cultiva- 
tion of small talk best describes their efforts. Their very 
existence is a travesty, which brings scorn upon their 
heroes. In the next generation we may expect a Shavian 
cult, one of the features of which will be the wearing of a 
Shavian beard. But at the heart of the movement there 
was “ no inclination to live on the smell of the lily.” 

Wilde first formulated this “ poetically vegetarian theory 
of life,” which is Mr. Hueffer’s apt description of the ambition 
for “ poetic pallor and ascetic countenances.” Very human 
are Madox Brown's anecdotes of William Morris. So, too, 
must be described the vision of Rossetti stretched on a sofa 
with lighted candles at feet and at head, while having grapes 
dropped into his mouth by two extremely beautiful ladies. 
This was not the vision for the vision’s sake, but simply 
the love of beautiful ladies and of grapes. The leaders of 
the movement quarrelled like schoolboys: we see Ruskin, 
who had the toothache, reading to a friend the first hundred 
and twenty pages of “Stones of Venice.” There is some- 
thing very exhilarating about Madox Brown’s thinly-veiled 
anxiety over an escape of gas when Burne-Jones had per- 
suaded the President of the Royal Academy to accompany 
him to a private view in the twilight. How Mr. Hueffer’s 
grandfather hated the Royal Academicians ! 

All these light touches must have relieved the monotony 
of Mr. Hueffer’s early days. There is almost a suggestion 
that some of these memories must be largely of the 
impressionist type. We will quote two of the many inte- 
resting sidelights upon those of the inner circle : 


Charles Dickens called loudly for the immediate imprison- 
ment of Millais and the other pre-Raphaelites, including my 
grandfather, who was not a pre-Raphaelite. Blasphemy was 
the charge alleged against them, just as it was the charge 
alleged against the earliest upholders of Wagner's music 
in England. This may seem incredible, but I have in my 
possession three letters from three different members of the 
public addressed to my father, who was the musical critic of 
the Times. The writers stated that unless Doctor Hueffer 
abstained from upholding the blasphemous music of the 
future—and in each case the writer used the word 
blasphemous—he would be respectively stabbed, ducked in a 
horse-pond, and beaten to death by hired roughs. 


Those must have been stirring times for musical critics. 
Or, again, consider the fatherly thought of the author's 
grandfather as exemplified in the following :— 


I remember an anecdote which Madox Brown’s housemaid 
was in the habit of relating to me when she used to put me 
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to bed. Said she—and the exact words remain upon my 
mind :— 


“‘ T was down in the kitchen waiting to carry up the meat, 
when a cabman comes down the area steps and says: ‘I’ve 
got your master in my cab. He’s very drunk.’ I says to 
him—and an immense intonation of pride would come into 
Charlotte’s voice— My master’s a-sitting at the head of his 
table entertaining his guests. That’s Mr. Carry him 
upstairs and lay him in the bath.’” 

Madox Brown, whose laudable desire it was at many stages 
of his career to redeem poets and others from dipsomania, 
was in the habit of providing several of them with labels, 
upon which were inscribed his own name and address. 
; The poet having been put into the bath would be 
reduced to sobriety by cups of the strongest coffee that could 
be made. (The bath was selected because he would not be able 
to roll out and to injure himself.) And having thus been 
reduced to sobriety, he would be lectured, and he would be 
kept in the house, being given nothing stronger than 
lemonade to drink, until he found the régime intolerable. 
Then he would disappear, the label sewn inside his coat collar, 
to reappear once more in the charge of a cabman. 





Yet, in spite of such stories, the youthful Hueffer’s life was 
one of monotony. Would a Sydney-street fusillade have 
moved him ? 

Belonging to the outer ring of friendship were most of the 
men of prominence of that time; some, like Whistler and 
Meredith, quickly carved out distinct paths for themselves, 
but, of those famed in the arts, few escaped influence. 
Meredith’s poems attracted the pre-Raphaelite painters and 
writers, and Meredith became a fourth in Rossetti’s house- 
hold, but, as is well known, he did not appreciate the life, 
and quickly ended the compact. Later Mr, Shaw came into 
Mr. Hueffer’s life, and we are treated to an amusing, yet sad, 
picture of G. B. S.’s early life in London. Mr. Shaw 
possessed no presentable garments except his suit of dress- 
clothes, and received an invitation to a soirée given by some 
high political personage, who added a postscript begging 
Mr. Shaw not to dress. What was Shaw to do? He pawned 
his dress clothes, and was able to appear at the function in 
a suit “resembling that of a Wesleyan minister.” The first 
person he encountered was Mr. Balfour in evening dress; 
and to his surprise, but, we suspect, also to his delight, he 
quickly perceived that he was the only undressed person 
present! The philanthropic and thoughtful host had not 
realised that the only material asset of the rising genius was 
his evening dress. Mr. Hueffer would not go back to those 
early days. He prefers the civilisation, the politeness, the 
kindliness, and the polish of to-day. Still there is bitter- 
ness; art is so materialistic, finance is king, the newspaper is 
sacrificed to its advertisers : “life is good nowadays, but art 
is very bitter.” 

Mr. Hueffer’s book must be read to be fully appreciated : 
its light and airy style will serve as a perpetual tonic to the 
reader. The glorious contrast from the majority of the 
autobiographical compilations of the present day adds to its 
charm. We envy the “ dear kids.” 





AN AMERICAN ON INDIA 


The West in the East. From an, American Point of View. 
By Price Contirr. (Duckworth and Co. 7s. 6d. net.) 


A second book from the author of “England and the 
English” was not to be anticipated without some mental 
stirrings. Now that it is an accomplished fact its matter 
has fully justified the most pleasurable of these. Its title 
covers the broadest geographical range of political and social 
problems. The volume, in fact, comprises 4 study of the 





British rule in India and of the European life in China and 
Japan. This description of its contents is neither subtle 
nor adequate ; but it will have to serve until further insight 
can be obtained into the subject of this remarkable work. 

There are some who on first opening the pages may feel 
inclined to regard the book with some doubt. At the outset 
Mr. Collier confesses frankly that the scenes and impressions 
he -has rendered are the result of no more than a year’s 
travel in the East. Now, it is an axiom in the Anglo-Indian 
community that a lifetime spent in India leads only to the 
dim threshold of the knowledge of its life. There are some 
who go further, and who deny that a full comprehension of 
the workings of the Eastern mind is ever possible to the 
Westerner. In which case a year of conscientious travel 
through the land of Sikh, Pathan, and Babu should supply 
as efficient a result in its way as a prolonged residence. 
So far as Mr. Collier is concerned, one may safely take it 
that the period of his stay was as productive as would have 
been a decade on the part of less intelligent and observant 
travellers, The author’s journeyings, moreover, were 
through a country with whose problems he had already 
become familiar by prolonged studies. His work, therefore, 
demands to be taken very seriously. It may have its 
detractors ; but even to these it cannot fail to give ample 
matter for thought. 

The most salient feature in the work is one that must 
cause even the most lethargic of Englishmen to prick his 
ears—a dispassionate appreciation of British rule in India. 
To this end Mr. Collier was afforded opportunities that fall 
to the lot of few. He experienced the hospitality of the 
high officials, from the, Viceroy downwards ; he accompanied 
Civil servants on their official peregrinations and lived the 
tent life in their company; he was the guest of native 
Rajahs; he pottered amongst the bazaars, saw the seamy 
side of Hastern existence, and spoke with many who were 
avowedly hostile to the British dominion. With all this to 
his hand something rather out of the ordinary was to be 
expected from one who has already exhibited a profound and 
remorseless power of analysis. We are not disappointed. 

Mr. Collier’s verdict is strongly and overwhelmingly in 
favour of the British rule. Such praise as he gives is all the 
more valuable from the fact that not even the most com- 
placent could regard it as unqualified. The author's 
appreciation of merit is shrewd, but his scent for weak- 
nesses is equally keen. His admiration for those quiet men 
who, unadvertised und unproclaimed, help to govern India 
with infinite integrity, courage, and patience is unbounded, 
and is expressed with an unreserved generosity. His con- 
demnation of the red-tape methods, of the crassly ‘indulgent 
and wavering policy engendered from London, an anxiety to 
please at all costs that the Hindus mistake for fear and 
despise accordingly, is equally direct and equally justified. 
No undiluted diet of sugar-plums occupies Mr. Collier’s 
pages. Here, for instance, are some of his comments on 
one of the men, Clive, whose names stand at the founda- 
tion of the Empire :— 


He changed the East India Company from a band of 
plundering pedlars into the beginnings of a_ beneficent 
Government. He won for England the greatest dependency 
she has ever had, or ever will have. He realised to the 
Indian a white Governor as powerful and more just than any 
ruler in their history. The shadow of his greatness still 
lends security to every white man, woman, and child, and 
likewise to every brown man, woman, and child in India. 

He forged a friend's name, he lied to an accomplice, he 
accepted wealth from those he conquered, he died by his 
own hand. 


No, Mr. Collier has no intention of sparing us when his 
lancet has found a spot into which to probe, Here again are 
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a few words on the Mutiny of history and on the continent 
of to-day :— 


Women and children outraged, suffocated, pitchforked on 
bayonets, burnt, stabbed, starved. and strangled: it is a 
horrible tale. Say what one will of all that, it is British 
business, British vengeance, not ours, but it is a disgrace to 
the whole white race that British callousness, and lack of 
taste and reverence, should permit these graves to be over- 
grown with weeds, should suffer that miserable little grave- 
yard on the ridge above Delhi, should allow the lettering on 
the Kashmir gate to become defaced. 


The censure is scathing. Yet it need not put the reader 
out of sympathy with the author. There is no jeer in the 
earnestly bitter note that comes from an understanding of 
what has been suffered and achieved, of the work that is 
being carried on now, and of the hampering and harassing 
of the workers that frequently suffices for their sole reward. 
There are some who may bring it against Mr. Collier that 
his tendencies are more imperialistic than those of a certain 
proportion of Englishmen. If by Imperialism is meant a 
broad and practical grasp of the duties and responsibilities 
of the white race in India, then this is indeed the case. The 
author has pointed out in pungent fashion the truths that 
strike with such compelling force in the East, and that are 
so lamentably ignored elsewhere. Bringing to bear his 
exceptional power of analysis, he scoffs at that ridiculous 
myth of Indian self-government which has duped so many 
in the West who are ignorant of even the first principles of 
caste, and to whom Sikh and Bengali, Mahratta and Gurka, 
Mohamedan and Buddhist are all one. 

In Bombay Mr. Collier conversed with a native journalist 
of violent anti-British convictions. Speaking of Mr. Keir 
Hardie, the man was frankness itself. “We do not follow 
him,” he replied, “ we are only using him as we should use 
anybody else who will follow us! The men he influences,” 
he continued, “are of little use to us, but they are a nuisance 
to the British.”” Now this testimony must be of a certain 
interest in that it reveals the true attitude of the Hindu 
towards the efforts of a white agitator who has taken the 
race beneath an ill-balanced wing. But the words carry 
a more weighty significance than this. In the House of 
Parliament the purveying of nuisances for the British is 
a fair and innocuous game, legitimate strategy, well under- 
stood by all parties. In the hothouse atmosphere of India 
this identical procedure is fraught with a peril that must 
cause even the European agitator himself to shudder did he 
but. understand, the drenching of Indian soil with the blood 
of white men, women, and children to the accompaniment 
of the usual unspeakable horrors. To some this may 
sound an impossible nightmare; yet a propaganda to this 
very end is even now being carried on by many a smooth- 
tongued Bengali. Should such an attempt ever be made, 
where could the blood of the murdered lie but on the heads 
of the agitators whose crass ignorance had led them to judge 
of Eastern philosophy by that of West? For in justice to 
those born on British soil the crime must be stamped as an 
unwitting one. I, for one, will never believe that those 
who trampled in where even a Western angel would have 
stammered among strange gods were actuated by any motive 
more sinister than that of consummate self-conceit. Were 
it otherwise, the shame would lie on the land that bred 
them. 

To a thinker and observer such as Mr. Collier the intrica- 
cies of the Indian situation were not long in revealing them. 
It is necessary once again to quote his words at length : 


It is somewhat disconcerting to an observer and student 
of Indian affairs, therefore, to find that it is from the Hindu 
element and largely from the Brahman caste that the 
murderers, bomb-throwers, seditious editors of the verna- 
cular press, and the men who shoot down the English 





officials on platforms and in theatres are drawn. . . . 
The Brahman is the leader of the reactionist party. He 
prefers, apparently, that the mass of the people should 
remain ignorant, debased, diseased, and helpless, as his 
position is magnified by just the width of the social chasm 
between himself and them. This attempt of the 
Brahman agitators to oust the British is an effort 
to replace British control by the rule of the Brahman, 
which represents the most tyrannical, the most un-American, 
and the most revolting social, religious, and political 
autocracy the world has ever seen. How any American, 
whatever his ideals or his sympathies, can lend his influence 
in support of a movement to increase the power of the 
Brahman caste in India, politically or otherwise, can only 
be explained on two grounds: he is either maliciously 
mischievous, or he is ignorant. 


The “ West in the East” is a dangerous book from which 
to quote. Had I my own way, I would take a truth such as 
this from every page, and thus end by rivalling the bulk of 
the book itself. It is one the importance of which cannot be 
over-estimated. The work will doubtless circulate freely in 
the clubs, and more especially in such neighbourhoods as 
constitute the special haunts of the Anglo-Indian. But it is 
not in such places alone that I would see it. I would have 
it in every spot where the working men congregate, and 
where the advanced doctrines of the day are uttered in 
frank good faith. To many a portion of its epigram and of 
its delightful descriptive passages may be lost. That, again, 
matters not in the least, for there is not a reader who will 
not obtain an accurate picture of India from its pages, and 
who will not find himself—probably for the first time—face 
to face with the real problems of that great conglomeration 
of countries. He will understand why the rights of man- 
kind, as understood in the East and in the West, are respec- 
tively as oil and water, and the unalterable reasons why the 
distinctions between the two must remain. He will realise 
something of caste, of racial feuds, and of the circumstances 
that win the respect of the Oriental, and he will open his 


eyes more widely than ever before. 


As to those many thousands, of which the reviewer may 
count himself one, who themselves have some practical 
acquaintance with India, and whose kith and kin are helping 
to guard the Empire in the Kast, they have every reason 
to be grateful to Mr. Collier, who, frankly disinterested and 
coolly critical, has supplied a testimony that it behoves 
every Englishman to read. We may swallow his praise, 
and stand up to his hits with a wry smile. The accurately- 
weighed mixture cannot fail to be of service to the nation 
at large. 

W. H. Korrsn. 





THE FAMILY OF SIR FRANCIS DRAKE 


The Family and Heirs of Sir Francis Drake. By Lavy 
Exiorr-Drake. Two Volumes. Illustrated. (Smith, 
Elder and Co. 3ls. 6d. net.) 


“Wuar'’s ina name?” A very great deal if we may judge 
from the present bulky volumes before us. It seems that 
the pre-eminence of Drake has been the excuse for present- 
ing us with an account of the illustrious seaman’s family 
and heirs. There is a pretty legend to the effect that when 
England is in danger a few taps upon Drake’s drum will 
bring its owner to our aid. We feel like striking that drum 
and asking Drake if he could reasonably countenance the 
publication of a work that is far more suitable for private 
circulation than to be issued in the ordinary way. Had the 
great Drake himself left issue there might have been a vast 
difference in the interest of the material available; but he 
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died childless, and, to be perfectly frank, we have to deal 
with a number of people who were in no way remarkable. 
Many of them seem to have had a mania for litigation, and 
though not a few were good and useful citizens, staunch 
Protestants and Whigs, none of them stand out as being 
particularly noteworthy. Only in the last generation do we 
find two vice-admirals carrying on something of the old 
tradition of the sea. 

Lady Eliott-Drake has written but little concerning the 
great Sir Francis on the ground that others have done 80, 
fully and excellently, elsewhere. Although a detailed 
account would have been beyond the scope of the present 
work, we could have wished that the author had set aside her 
modesty and given us a brief but intimate sketch of her famous 
collateral ancestor. As itis, we have a few-cold facts strung 
together, always with such a due regard to treading on the 
toes, or domains, of other writers on the subject, with the 
lamentable result that we get a Drake almost entirely shorn 
of his unique spirit of adventure on the one hand, and of 
his loyal love'of Queen and country on the other. Why, we 
may ask, has much space been given to Drake’s scheme for 
bringing fresh water to Plymouth and to the present-day 
“ Fyshynge Feaste ” held in commemoration of that event, 
while the victory over the Spanish Armada is passed by 
almost without a reference ? 

Certain details, however, are of special interest. Lady 
Eliott-Drake writes :—‘ Until cocoa-nuts were brought to 
Europe in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, none had been seen 
in England—at least not as fruits. It is true that, carried 
along by the Gulf Stream and washed ashore as flotsam and 
jetsam, such things had been picked up singly and at rare 
intervals, but no one regarded them as having anything to do 
‘with the vegetable world ; they were much more mysterious 
objects—nothing less than griffin’s or dragon’s eggs! It 
was Drake who gave Elizabeth one of these cocoa-nuts, and 
she had the happy idea of returning it to him “ set in gold, 
and mounted in a way which had reference to this credence, 
to her own Royal Arms, of which one of the supporters was 8 
Tudor griffin, and to Drake’s arms and name, ‘ El Draque 
(the Dragon) as the Spaniards called him.” This was 
certainly an inspired thought on the part of Queen Elizabeth ; 
but the complimentary symbolism does not end here, for on 
one of the three divisions of the cup is a representation 
of the Golden Hind being towed by four vessels. Thus 
Hakluyt writes of the occupants of those boats :—“ Attired 
in white cloth of Callicut and having over their heads, from 
one end of the canoe to the other, a covering of thin 
perfumed mats borne up with a frame made of reeds, under 
which every one did sit in his order according to his dignitie, 
to keep him from the heat of the sunne, divers of whom 
being of good age and gravitie did make an ancient and 
fatherlie shew.” 

Lady Eliott-Drake observes of Thomas Drake: “‘ A some- 
what limited nature has to be pourtrayed in the immediate 
succession to a remarkably gifted one, the lesser character 
is sure to be unduly dwarfed by the contrast.” This is true 
enough, but whether the succession is immediate or so far 
removed as to deal with descendants in our own time the 
effect is pretty much the same. It was not altogether wise 
to drag out of the past certain men and women just because 
they happened to be related to one of our greatest English- 
men. While the former were busy proving wills, attending 
to other legal matters, arranging marriages, standing for 
Parliament, and leading in Devon the life of an English 
gentleman, the great Drake himself was above the petti- 
fogging ramifications of his far-reaching relatives. While 
his contemporary Shakespeare gave to English literature its 
crowning glory, so did Drake make that “ precious stone set 
in a silver sea” the supreme monarch of the wave, a reign 
of triumph carried on by Nelson and by our Navy of to-day, 





We like to remember the words. upon a- sword given by 
Queen Elizabeth to Drake : “ Whoso striketh at thee, Drake, 
striketh also at'Us.” We gladly part company with the five 
baronets mentioned in these volumes to return all the more 
eagerly to him who captured Spanish gold and crushed the 
Armada. We have found him in the work of Froude, 
Corbett, and Mr. Alfred Noyes. In the book before us he is 
almost hidden from view, and we are left very much at sea 
with those who carried on his name without repeating the 
glory and distinction of his life. 





THE AUTOCRAT AT THE RIVER-SIDE 


Modern Development of the Dry Fly. By Freveric M. 
Hatrorp. (George Routledge and Sons. 15s.) 


TH publication of a new book by Mr. Halford is an event 
which always arouses the keenest interest in angling circles. 
This is the last word on the subject of dry-fly fishing, and 
Mr. Halford winds up his treatise in a manner which he 
clearly intends to be final. The fortunate anglers who are 
privileged to fish for the large trout and grayling of the 
Itchen and Test (to whom this book is primarily addressed) 
are comparatively few in number. But many who are not 
dry-fly purists will read his book, try his thirty-three patterns 
of flies, discuss his methods, and argue over his conclusions— 
and that, let him be assured, in no hostile or captious spirit, 
for all anglers, of whatever school, highly appreciate the 
work that Mr. Halford has done for the sport which they 
love. 

The first half of the volume is entirely admirable, a monu- 
ment of patient investigation, proving the author an accurate 
entomologist and an accomplished fly-dresser. The illustra- 
tions of flies are excellent, and the colour-chart should prove 
most useful as a standard of colours and shades. The second 
half, where Mr. Halford sets himself the task of proving the 
success of his patterns, isalmost necessarily egotistical. Chance 
seems to be eliminated, as we read of fish after fish success- 
fully stalked, accurately covered at the first cast, played by 
the book, and brought to net without a mistake. We shudder 
to think how we should bungle such casts beneath the cold, 
grey eye of the master! Such fishing almost ceases to be'a 
recreation; it becomes in his hands a sacred ritual, with 
F. M. Halford as its great high priest. We hear him 
exclaim “ Procul este, profani” as we put down one fish 
after another with a false cast, an alarming drag, or an 
imperfectly cocked fly. Angling is not all joy when a critical 
keeper is watching to report progress; it must be a severe 
ordeal for a mere man with our author looking on. There 
is something perfunctory about the way in which he 
apologises for his apparently uniform success; it is his 
concession to the weaker brethren. 

It may be that anglers in general will think Mr. Halford 
too dogmatic. In a case which lately gained considerable 
notoriety a noble witness was asked by the K.C. who was 
examining him, “ Is that a matter of opinion?” To which 
he replied, “ No, it is a matter of fact, and my opinions are 
facts.” So the impression that this book leaves on our mind 
is that Mr. Halford’s way is the only way of attacking chalk- 
stream trout, and that his patterns are the only possible flies 
to use. Yet he admits that very few of his friends have 
followed his example by limiting their flies to his patterns; 
in truth the scientific angler is the exception, if this is what 
science requires of him. But most people are fond of experi- 
menting on their own account, and each has his own favourite 
flies ; and ready as he may be to accept advice and to try 
new patterns, he does not asa rule like-others to dictate to 
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him: he thoroughly believes in the element of luck, and 
prefers to buy some of his experience for himself. 

What then, it may. reasonably be asked, has Mr. Halford 
proved ? He shows conclusively, almost ad nauseam, that 
he can catch big fish on his new patterns, but he does not 
show that they cannot be caught equally well on others. 
His dictum that you should on all occasions imitate as exactly 
as possible the natural fly on which the fish are feeding 
will seem to many an unnecessary limitation. It puts all 
fancy flies at once out of court. Yet there seems no reason 
why we should not make an appeal to the curiosity of a 
fish as well as to his appetite. The red quill has always 
proved very successful on our chalk-streams, and one well- 
known angler on the Itchen seldom uses any other pattern. 
But perhaps its success is due to its resemblance to the 
female olive (red) spinner, on which, in 1904, Mr. Halford 
caught more fish than on any other pattern, and perhaps 
the inventor of the red quill was really something of a 
naturalist himself. Jup’s Indispensable, again, is a most 
useful fly ; on one occasion our author was quite jealous of 
its.success. The Wickham’s Fancy will certainly die hard, 
also the gold-ribbed hare’s-ear. If we could imagine Mr. 
Halford so far forgetting himself as to confine his attention 
for a whole season to fancy flies, we do not believe that his 
total bag would suffer much in consequence. This is, of 
course, rank heresy, but it would be rather an interesting 
experiment. Probably all who grant Mr. Halford’s pre- 
misses must agree with his conclusions; but many good 
anglers will rebel in practice against his restrictions. It is 
even possible that he overestimates the education of his 
chalk-stream trout. 





THE RULE OF HEALTH 


Regimen Sanitatis: The Rule of Health. By H. Cameron 
Gites, M.D. (Printed for the Author by Robert 
Maclehose and Co., Glasgow.) 


In these days, when scarcely a month passes without the 
announcement of some new and unfailing remedy for all the 
ills which flesh is heir to, a book such as that which is before 
us is of the greatest possible interest. Dr. Gillies has been 
fortunate enough to discover a Gaelic manuscript which in 
all probability belonged to John MacBeath, a member of 
the family which for many centuries provided the hereditary 
physicians of the Lords of the Isles and the Kings of 
Scotland. 

The text probably dates back as far as the latter part of 
the fifteenth century, and offers an interesting field of study 
to the student of Gaelic etymology. As regards its sub- 
stance, it is no doubt largely based upon and owes its essen- 
tial character to the ancient medieval school of Salerno. 
Maxims laid down in the “Regimen Sanitatis Salerni,” a 
rhymed treatise which issued from that school, are in close 
accord with those found in the present work. Thus the 
lines from the Salernian poem :— 


Paree mero, caenato rarum, ron sit tibi vanum 
Surgere post epulas. Gomnum fuge meridianum. 
Si tibi deficiant medici, medici tibi fiant 
Haee tria, meus laeta, requies, moderata dieta, 
afford the theme of much wise reasoning in the “ Regimen.” 


Our worthy modern medicine-men would have us believe 
that all we need do to be saved from illness, old age, and 


death is to drink sour milk, avoid meat, live on fruit, starve, 


skip, and otherwise make ourselves uncomfortable. It is 
comforting to observe that apparently each and all of these 





specifics was well known to the worthy doctors MacBeath, 
and no doubt equally well known to the learned physicians 
who managed in some obscure way to keep alive the dim 
lamp of science through the Dark Ages. Now, according to 
the “Regimen,” the whole duty of man is, like Julius 
Cwsar’s Gallia, in tres partes divisa est, that is to 
say, Conservativum, “an intelligent understanding of 
the conditions of health and life, and a rightly 
careful application of this most useful and saving know- 
ledge, to conserve the healthful state;” Preservativum, 
foreseeing a falling away from the healthy state and taking 
precautions accordingly; Meductivwm, a leading back to 
health for those who, neglecting the precepts of Conservativum 
and Preservativum, fall into a state of:ill-health. Food is 
to be eaten only when there is an appetite for it, and appe- 
tite should never be satiated. Dwm adhuc appetitus durat 
manum retrahe. It is quite a mistaken notion that one 
ought to get drunk once a month. Don’t drink with your 
meals if you can avoid it; but drinking with meals, like 
other bad habits, should be given up gradually. Youshould 
only take three meals every forty-eight hours—thus Mr. 
Upton Sinclair is not the first in the field with the starvation 
theory by many centuries. Bathe often in sweet water. 
Don't partake of a heavy meal late at night. Feed well in 
the winter, but do not indulge in overeating during the 
warmer months, and in summer-time eat during the cool of 
the day. 

Quantum vis sume de mensa tempore brune, tempore sed 
veris eibo moderate frueris. Et calor aestatis dapibus nocet 
immoderatis. Autumpri fructus extremos dant tibi luctus, 
Drink sour milk in the summer time—apparently there were 
Metchnikoffs even in those early days. Food should be 
thoroughly cooked. Above all things remember the words 
of Galen, “ Commedo ut vivam non vivo ut commedam.” And 
do not worry nor give way to passion. 87 wis incolwmem, si 
uis te reddere sanum, curas tolle graves: trasci crede profanum. 

Such are a few among the many wise precepts laid down 
for us by the “ Regimen Sanitatis.” The book contains a 
facsimile of the text, a transliteration, translation, notes, and 
an ample glossary.. 

Raymonv E. Neos. 








SHORTER REVIEWS 


Les Psawmes de Salomon, Introduction, Texte Grec, et 
Traduction. By J. Vitsav, Docteur és Lettres. With 
the Principal Different Readings of the Syriac Version, 
by Frangois Martin, Professeur de Langues Sémitiques @ 
l'Institut Catholique de Paris. (Letouzey et Ané, Paris. 
6£. 75c.) 


Turs is a concise, clear, and judicious account of an interesting 
but baffling problem, or, as we should rather say, of a sheaf 
of problems. About the “ Psalms of Solomon” nothing is 
certain—the time, the place, even the language of their com- 
position are the subjects of more or less plausible conjec- 
ture. The problem of authorship, as we should have 
expected, has never come near being solved; one thing is 
certain, that the Psalmist was not King Solomon. The 
English edition of Ryle and James somewhat boldly 
gives to the work the title of “ Psalms of the Pharisees,” 
thereby assuming a certain solution’ of one of the 
minor controversies involved, as to whether the author 
was strictly speaking a Pharisee. It seems probable 
that he was, and the other probabilities are that 
the Psalms were composed at Jarusalem about the time of 
the. Romian’ occupation of Judea by Pompey, and: that 
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they were originally written in Hebrew, though this 
version is no longer existing. They have made sundry 
attempts to incorporate themselves into. the Canon of 
the Old Testament, and they seem to have served to 
some extent in the religious Offices of the Jews at 
the beginning of our era. The anathemas of which they are 
largely composed seem clearly to be directed against the 
Sadducees and the Asmonean destiny ; and there is a curious 
passage which apparently refers to the death of Pompey : 
“T waited not long for God to show me his ignominy, stabbed 
among the hills of Egypt, brought to nought more fearfully 
than the least of men, his body tossed to and fro 
upon the waves, and there was no man to bury 
him.” The author believed firmly in the near approach of 
the Messiah ; one, at least, of the Psalms is entirely occupied 
with this expectation, and there is a very useful chapter of 
introduction on the general subject of Messianism. With 
regard to the literary value of the Psalms there are at least 
two opinions—a former critic has called them “a real 
gem;” Dr. Viteau considers them, with certain exceptions, 
mediocre. They are imitations of sacred poetry by a writer 
impregnated with the Jewish Scriptures. Dr. Viteau 
suggests that this imitative character was no blemish in the 
eyes of the Jew, “qui se complait dans l’intensité et l’acuité 
des sentiments exprimés, plus que dans leur variété.” An 
apt comparison is made with the canticles of the New Testa- 
ment, such as the Song of Simeon, the period, the language, 
and the ideas all justifying this parallel. 


Argentine Plains and Andine Glaciers, By Wauter LaKdEN. 
(T. Fisher Unwin. 14s. net.) 


Mr. Larpen’s volume has every right to be classed in the 
category of useful books, although it is almost entirely free 
from literary or impressionistic distinction. Much infor- 
mation, however, is given concerning the peculiarities of 
Argentine farming. We are told the seasons in which the 
various crops are sown, and those others in which they ripen ; 
the details of colonist labour are explained, and the ways 
and means of agricultural life are very fully gone into. 
Although valuable enough in itself, the form which the 
matter takes is of a nature too stilted for general interest. 
Considerable trouble has evidently been taken with the 
cataloguing of the various fauna with which the author came 
into contact, although the treatment of the subject is some- 
what marred by the occasional introduction of philosophy 
such as the following :—‘ Who is it that has pointed out the 
curse that Socialism has been to ants and bees and such- 
like ?—how it has killed all progress; a stereotyped and 
elementary civilisation? A community of bees may be, 
qua community, superior toa community of dogs. But, as 
@ companion, a tame bee or a tame dog? One can, for the 
purpose, assume the bee to have suitable dimensions. I am 
sure that its stupid lack of adaptability would be most 
annoying.” Now, a very little of this will go as long a way 
as the author is attempting to stretch the unfortunate bee ! 
Fortunately the volume contains very few attempts such as 
this amazing feat of comparison. The latter portion of the 
work is concerned with scenes and travel in the Andes, and 
the description here is good. 


The photographs which illustrate the text are worthy of 
all praise, and those which accompany the chapter on “ The 
History of a Locust Invasion” are of great interest. The 
pictures here are unusually successful and comprehensive. 
They include the various stages through which the creature 
passes, from the bunch of eggs to the voracious winged 
insect itself. The photographs of the baby ostriches and of 





the other denizens of the plains are almost equally admirable. 
Indeed, did the letterpress of the book attain to the level of 
its illustrations it would be a notable work. 


Nonsense Novels. By Sternen Leacock. (John Lane. 
3s. 6d. net.) 


In a mild way Mr. Leacock repeats the exploits of “ Lewis 
Carroll,” for, while in his serious moments he is a Professor 
of Political Economy at a Canadian University, his spare 
time is occupied with the construction of articles and skits 
which are generally humorous, and often very funny indeed. 
The present volume is an improvement upon “ Literary 
Lapses’”—the errors of taste which we noted in that 
amusing collection are here absent, and we can thoroughly 
enjoy the shrewd and witty manner in which the author has 
“taken off’ various styles of story-writing. 


‘Quotation is almost useless when so much of the effect 
depends on the mood induced by the accumulated para- 
graphs. “Gertrude the Governess,” with its excruciating 
picture of Lord Ronald who, cut off with a shilling, “ flung 
himself upon his horse and rode madly off in all directions,” 
is one of the best of these “ Nonsense Novels ;” “ Caroline’s 
Christmas,” a parody of the homely-pathetic Yuletide yarn, 
runs it very close; and “‘Q,’ a Psychic Pstory of the 
Psupernatural,” is another laughable extravaganza. There 
are ten of them altogether, and only half-a-dozen times or 
so does a really poor witticism occur. For an hour when 
boredom is imminent or serious fare distasteful this book 
will be most welcome. 





CORONATION NUMBERS 


It always seems to be expected when any notable event is 
toward that the Sphere in some way or another will cele- 
brate it in true and proper form, and in the present beautiful 
Coronation number which Mr. Clement Shorter offers for 
half-a-crown the well-earned reputation is adequately sus- 
tained. The brilliant heraldic cover at once attracts atten- 
tion, and is symbolical of the Mother Country surrounded by 
her Colonies in front of the national flag. The book is divided 
into five sections, which describe the ‘“ Nature of the 
Ceremony,” “Some Historic Coronations,” “ King George's 
Predecessors,” “‘ King George’s Coronation,” and “ King 
George and his Empire.” There are excellent pictures of 
their Majesties, as well as many other facsimile portraits 
of previous Kings and Queens. The issue is brought to a 
fitting conclusion by a series of articles which deal with 
subjects of world-wide interest. 


During the early part of last week the Sketch brought out a 
very dainty and interesting Summer Number, only to be 
followed within a few days by the Coronation Souvenir 
Number, which carries with it a large presentation plate in 
colours of King George, who is represented in the act of 
lighting his cigarette. The likeness is very good and most 
naturally taken. The book itself deals with some very 
interesting details, not only with regard to the King and 
Queen, but also in connection with those who are to take 


important positions in the coming ceremony. Like its con- — 
:temporaries the Sphere and the Illustrated London News, 


the Sketch should have not only a fleeting but an historical 
interest for all who have the welfare of the Empire at heart, 
and is well worth the 2s. asked for its purchase. 
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FICTION 


The Trail of ’98: a Northland Romance. By Rosert W. 
Service. (T. Fisher Unwin. 6s.) 


We know Mr. Service as a poet, as the “ Canadian Kipling,” ' 


as one destined to reflected glory. In this, his first experi- 
ment as a novel-writer, he seems to have set before him a 
task to show us that he has a style of his own, and is weary, 
in the manner of poor mortals, of being eternally hailed ky 
another man’s name. In that respect he has succeeded 
amply ; his book bears no more resemblance to any known 
work of Kipling’s than has chalk to Cheddar cheese, and in 
it Mr. Service proclaims himself one of that great school of 
transpontine romance which has most completely solved the 
problem of laying on colours with a shovel and adding high 
lights with a pail. 

Athol Meldrum, a young Scot of dour character, sets off 
for America to join a cousin on a Saskatchewan sheep-ranch. 
But San Francisco delights him, and, being neatly robbed 
of his money in that easy-going city, his yearnings for 
Saskatchewan fades apace, and he seeks work. After some 
experience of living on next to nothing, which he enjoys, he 
finds himself destitute in San Francisco, and is rescued by a 
reformed gambler called Jim. He is, however, persuaded 
by a prodigal son of a rich man inthe East, who is amicably 
sowing his wild oats, to join the “ Great Stampede” to the 
Klondike. On the boat, the human cargo which Mr. 
Service well describes both in humour and pathos, Athol 
falls in love with a Polish girl, Berna, travelling with a 
helpless grandfather and a villainous Jewish couple. But, 
on landing, the parties take different routes. The hardships 
of the trail Mr. Service recounts with considerable power and 
appropriate ruggednesss. Presently Berna’s grandfather is 
killed in an avalanche, and Athol, meeting her again beside 
the lake where the journey down to Dawson commences, she 
tells him that a “ Klondike King,” Locasto, is in league with 
the Jews to make her his mistress, and she begs Athol to 
marry her. The Scotch caution of that young man prevails 
over his love, however, and they agree to wait ayear. Then 
follows the exciting journey down the rapids and the arrival 
at Dawson, where the new-comers are told that all the claims 
worth having are staked, and they had better go home. 
After a time, during which Athol has worked on one of 
Locasto’s mines, and had his life pleasantly attempted, they 
find a good claim, and are soon on a fair way to make their 
fortunes. Meanwhile, the Jews have a restaurant at Dawson, 
and Berna waits at table, immaculate in that city of vice. 
But when the year is up Athol is in hospital with typhoid, 
and Berna falls by treachery into the hands of Locasto. 
Afterwards there are explanations, but it is apparently too 
late for happiness, and a melodramatic ending is conjured 
up to convince us of this. 


In his love scenes Mr. Service does not shine greatly, and 
there are a few which would be better away; they are 
much over-written, restraint of any kind not yet being one 
of Mr. Service’s qualities in prose composition. Nor are 
his characters of much subtlety. Locasto is a stage villain, 
Athol is human at times, Berna pleases in a shadowy way, 
the rest, though often convincing, are mere types. It is in 
the, as it were, journalistic part of his book that Mr. Service 
is seen at his best—in the sights and people of the trail, the 
miners and the sharks of Dawson, the cold, the snow, and 
the desperate toil. We regret that the use of another 
medium has betrayed our author into many literary excesses, 
to which in his verse he has not yielded. The novel has a 
habit of giving people away, but we trust that the faults of 
this one are not beyond easy remedy, and that Mr. Service 





will soon learn to handle his pen with more delicacy, and 
that without foregoing his great birthright of vigour and 
genuineness. 


Revelations of the Secret Service. Being the Autobiography 
of Hugh Morrice, Chief Travelling Agent of the Confi- 
dential Department of His Britannic Majesty’s Government. 
Chronicled by WitttaM Le Quevux. (F. V. White and 
Co. 6s.) 


THERE are too many mysteries which are devoid of mystery 
about this volume, which is, of course, a lineal descendant 
of the Sherlock Holmes series. Although the composi- 
tion and grammar are above Mr. Le Queux’s ordinary 
standard, many of his other cardinal vices remain. He 
expends a great deal of ink and uses a good deal of paper 
to lead up to what the reader is induced to believe will be 
a most entertaining and unusually surprising climax. When 
all this prefatory matter has been read through, the climax 
is found to consist of a very ordinary series of incidents. 
The fact is, Mr. Le Queux requires to be taken in homeo- 
pathic doses. A story now and then from his pen in a 
periodical might be quite interesting, but when his output 
is collected into a volume of over three hundred pages, it is 
decidedly oppressive to those who have not brought the 
gentle art of “skipping ” to perfection. 


Vittoria Victriz. By W. E. Norris. (Constable and Co. 6s.) 


Ir speaks well for the strength of will of Mr. Norris that 
he could endure the task of living with the characters of this 
book for the length of time it took him to write of them. 
But there is no need for one who reads for pleasure to 
endure the discomfort of the company of Vittoria Victrix. 
This name was given, under circumstances that do not 
matter, to a young girl named Vittoria Torrance. She is the 
daughter of an English gentleman of considerable estate, 
who never sees her if he can avoid it, and of an Italian 
lady, about whom the less said the better. The hero, if 
there be one, is a young man named Edwin Tratham, who is 
thirty-one years old, an R.A., and a sculptor of world fame. 
If one can get hold of that idea and come to like it, there is, 
of course, just the chance that one might read on with 
interest. But when on page 4 we read that he was “at the 
top of the tree” and on page 10 that he was thirty-one we 
became somewhat incredulous. He loves Vittoria, and in 
the end marries her, but not before some complications crop 
up in the shape of the heir of an Earl and an American 
millionaire. However, we left them together at last, and are 
more than content to part with them for good. 

If Mr. Norris were capable of nothing better than this we 
could bear with it, at least with pity, but as it is we feel the 
annoyance of those who look to him for better things. 
There is not a single strong human situation in the book 
from the first page to the last, and only one live character 
at all, the old Aunt, and she only appears about six times, 
and then in a quite unimportant way. We can promise 
those of our readers who take up “ Vittoria Victrix ” at least 
two hours of genuine boredom. 








GABRIEL D’ANNUNZIO 


By Frank Harris 


Poprunarity is the varnish of talent, as Fame is the patina 
conferred by Time on genius. The ‘varnish brightens the 
colours, holds them together, tends to preserve the picture : 
but it is not otherwise- important. We -know all about 
Fame: it Comes from a man’s peers, and is slowly built up 
‘by generation after generation; but: popularity is a sort of 
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wind-blow, and falls at haphazard. For more than a year 
now d’Annunzio, the Italian poet and novelist, has been 
living in Paris in a perfect blare of applause. Whatever he 
says is noted by the papers and trumpeted abroad; his 
every movement is a triumphal progress. In the gay, 
artistic capital he is throned as a monarch and holds a sort 
of Court with a vast retinue of admirers. Naturally one 
hears now and then what one might call a cwsura in the 
rhythm of adulation. 


At a reception one evening d’Annunzio dropped his 
handkerchief by chance; a young lady picked it up and 
handed it to him with a pretty smile: “Il suo fazzoletto, 
Maestro.” D’Annunzio bowed and, seeing she was pretty, 
replied with royal amiability : ‘‘ Keep it, Mademoiselle ; you 
may keep it.” The girl’s smile vanished; holding the 
kerchief carefully between finger and thumb, she walked to 
the fire and dropped it on the embers. A smile spread on 
every face but the Italian’s. Such incidents, however, 
hardly supply discord enough to spoil the universal harmony. 
On all hands D’Annunzio is hailed as a genius, a great 
artist, a lord of words, a master of deathless music. 


Snobbishness is responsible for half the fuss, and jingoism 
for nearly the other half. The pyramid of praise stands on 
its apex, and I looked the other day to see it overthrown. 
For a play in French verse by d’Annunzio was announced, 
“Le Mystére de St. Sébastien,” and it is a fixed belief of 
mine that no one is ever master of two languages at the 
same time. Accordingly I ventured to predict that the 
French verses of d’Annunzio would bring about an anti- 
climax, and tumble the gigantic card-board palace of his 
notoriety about his ears in hideous ruin. 

At first it seemed as if this were going to happen. Mon- 
seigneur Amette, the Archbishop of Paris, warned the 
faithful that the play was a sacrilege ; but playgoers are not 
pious, it appears, for on the first night the Chatelet Theatre 
was crammed with a cosmopolitan crowd who cheered and 
cheered as if a bad imitation of an old-fashioned mystery 
play were a world’s masterpiece. The warning of the Arch- 
bishop, however, was more than justified ; the only interest 
in the play was, as I think, an interest of indecent 
blasphemy. The verses moved mechanically, like eight- 
footed insects, without rhyme or rhythm, and for five mortal 
hours one listened perforce to platitudinous drivel which was 
broken at intervals by the antics of a scantily-clad Polish 
Jewess, who mimicked the Passion and danced the 
Crucifixion. I believe in freedom—license even—and though 
the whole thing was inexpressibly disgusting and fatuously 
stupid, after all it could do no harm. 

The artistic failure should have overwhelmed d’Annunzio, 
but he is as chirpily complacent as ever: when interviewed 
he declared. that there was no country in the world like 
France, no people like the French; French cooking, and 
French taste, and French manners, and French dress, and 
French verse, and French—goodness knows what—were the 
best in the world. But, who is Signor d’Annunzio, and 
what are his titles to honour ? 

In person he is insignificant : a little man of five-feet-four, 
or thereabouts, with podgy figure, tightly cased in ultra- 
fashionable clothes (open war between vanity and gluttony). 
He looks a typical Southerner of forty-five or fifty ; his head 
is quite bald, his moustache preternaturally black; his nose 
well-formed, his eyes remarkable—large, almond-brown, 
vivacious, bright. 

His works every Latin knows: half-a-dozen novels, all 
stories of passion, or jealousy, or the hate engendered by 
desire. Himself the hero always, half-panther, half-poet, 
humane-cruel ; an irresolute, sensual, artist, who is utterly 
unable to see himself from the outside and is without any 
faintest gleam of humour. Now and then a woman recog: 





nisable as the Duse by cicatrices of age and the malady of 
an unhappy love. The figures seem to move before us as in 
a furnace ; the half-naked bodies glowing like baked clay in 
the vibrating heat-mist. The prose is like a soft carpet 
under one’s feet and silken curtains half-hiding, half- 
revealing. 

His poems show D’Annunzio’s literary gift better than 
his prose: they are full of pictures, full of sonorous, 
beautiful cadences, with now and then hints of life, sugges- 
tions of desire. His plays, on the other hand, discover his 
essential weakness of thought, his want of originality, of 
What Goethe and Carlyle called genius. D’Annunzio is 
certainly not a seer; but lives with unconscious complacency 
in all the modern conventions. An almost perfect type of 
the man of talent, he has a superb gift of rhythmic, sonorous 
speech; it is as if an ordinary, very sensuous nature had 
been endowed with an astonishingly melodious and beautiful 
voice. 

Of course, the better French critics know this perfectly 
well; one or two indeed have been at pains to prove 
D’Annunzio a plagiarist, showing in detail how he has 
borrowed with both hands from French writers. It may be 
worth while just to note the results of their efforts, and 
add one or two little discoveries. 

In 1896 there appeared in the Temps of January 26th 
and February 2nd a couple of articles on D’Annunzio’s 
borrowings by M. Gaston Deschamps. M. Deschamps, 
helped by an Italian critic, Signor Enrico Thovex, showed 
that “Il Piacere” was really made up of situations, figures, 
and observations lifted from “ L’Initiation Sentimentale ” 
of Peladan. Any one who wishes can turn up the articles 
and examine the parallel passages for himself: they are 
countless. ; 

In the poetry of D’Annunzio, too, the indebtedness is just 
asevident. The “Roman Elegies” are simply echoes of 
French authors. In the “Tentation de Saint Antoine” 
Gustave Flaubert writes :— 


Les marchands d’Alexandrie naviguent les jours de féte 


sur la rivitre de Canope et boivent du vin dans des calices 
de lotus. 


This is turned word for word into Italian by D’Annunzio. 
Here is his version :— 


I nitidi mercanti Alessandriui, 

profumati di cinnamo e d’issopo, 

bevean sulla riviera di Canopo 

nei calici del loto, i rosei vini. 
Again Flaubert writes :— 


Il est jeune, imberbe et les perles de sa tiare 
brillent doucement comme des lunes. 


D’Annunzio takes the very phrase :— 


e Le perle della sua tiara 
Splendeano vagamente come lune. 


Or let us take the “ Education de Saint Antoine : ”— 


: Aux coins du dais étendu sur la téte quatre 
colombes d’or sont posées. De la coupole pendant 
a des fils que l'on n’apercevait pas, quatre grands oiseaux 
d'or, les deux ailes étendues. Un dromadaire, 
chargé d’outres percées, passe et revient, laissant couler de 
la verveine pour rafraichir les dalles. . Des clochettes 
argent qu’ils portent sous la michoire. 


And here is what D’Annunzio makes of the fou? passages — 


Quattro colombe d’oro con l’ali tese 

in alto, tra le frange di Palmira 

a invisibili fili eran sospese, 

Due dromadari, aventi in su la schiena 
Otri forati, ed une campanella 

di fino argento sotto la mascella 
spargean su i marmi essenza di verbena. 


Or 
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Or let us take the “ Tentation ” again :— 


Le secret que tu voudrais tenir est gardé par les Sages. 
Ils vivent dans un pays lointain, assis sous des arbres 
gigantesques, vétus de blanc et calmes comme des dieux. 
Un air chaud les nourrit. Des léopards tout 4 l’entour 
marchent sur des gazons. Le murmure des sources avec le 
hennissement des licornes se mélent a leur voix. 


D’Annunzio scarcely does more than translate this :— 


L’hanno in custodia i Saggi. A l’ombra d'un arbore immensa 
vandidi nelle vesti, placidi come iddii, 

vivono. Un’ aria calda li nutre. Su l'erbe d'intorno 

rapidi i leopardi piegano i dorsi gai. 

Il mormorio dei fonti, il sussurro dei rami, il sommesso 
fremito de le belve mescesi alle parole. 


In fact, he uses Flaubert as his predecessors, the Italian 
peasants, used the antique temples, breaking them up and 
cutting the marbles to make doorways for their little 
cottages. But now and then he goes further afield. He 
takes even the famous couplet of Baudelaire— 


Et dans tout ce qu'il boit et dans tout ce qu'il mange 
Retrouve l’ambroisie et le nectar vermeil— 


and renders it as follows :— 


e sappi in quel che mangi et in quel che bevi 
trovar l'ambrosia et il nettare vermiglio— 


But though he shows a preference for Flaubert and 
Baudelaire, D'Annunzio, quite willing to borrow from any 
one, even Maeterlinck, writes :— 


Les vierges du couvent regardaient passer les vaisseaux 
sur le canal, un jour de jetine et de soleil. 


D’Annunzio translates this word for word :— 


Le suore, alle finestre 

del convento, sul fiume 
guardan passar le barche ; 
guardano mute e sole 
mute e digiune al sole. 


Again, in Maeterlinck’s “ Serres Chaudes ”’ we find:— 


Les prisonniers qui entendent faucher l’herbe dans le 
jardin de la prison ils sont pales comme des 
malades qui écoutent pleuvoir sur le jardin de l'hdépital. 


And D’Annunzio translates it :— 


I prigionieri assale 

un’ ansia: falci lente 
falciano l'erba nuova, 

a la prigione intorno. 

Gli infermi (inclina il giorno) 
pallidi sul guanciale, 
ascoltano la piova 

battera dolcemente 

Yorto dell’ ospedale. 


In the Mercure de France for November, 1904, M. Edouard 
Maynail proves that the “ Novelle della Pescara” are taken 
almost wholly from the stories of Guy de Maupassant. 

The “ Regret ” of de Maupassant is turned into “ The Dead 
Watch.” The“ Abandonné” is turned into “I] Traghettatore ;” 
“La Ficelle” into the “Fine di Candia.” Even word- 
pictures of de Maupassant are translated literally; he 
describes a donkey, and D’Annunzio copies the description 
word for word. Here is the passage :— 


La peau de sa téte semblait couverte d'un duvet vaporeux, 
comme le corps d'un poulet plumé qu’on va flamber, 
and'so forth. 


D’Annunzio translates the whole passage faithfully, only 
changing the chicken into a fat goose. 


He even takes pages from de Maupassant’s ‘‘ Yvette,” and 
incorporates them in his own story “ The Return.” 

All this is merely amusing. We all borrow what we don’t 
possess, but none of us can borrow above our level. We 
only take what we appreciate, what in some sort, therefore, 
already belongs to us, and so we find D’Annunzio annexing 
‘beautiful and sonorous phrases. 

The real question for us is how has d’Annunzio used his 
borrowings ? Ifit has helped him to masterpieces, he is 
more than justified. If he has failed to reach that height, 
he is nothing worse than an excellent translator. In both 
cases the reader profits. 

We make too much fuss about plagiarism; the Latins, 
who borrowed shamelessly from the Greeks, were always 
pluming themselves on their originality. After all, origin- 
ality can be shown even in borrowing, though the man of 
rich and puissant nature borrows least, for he has enough to 
do to get on paper his own view of life, his own passions, 
his own emotions. 








THE MYSTERY OF SHAKESPEARE’S 
LONDON  LIFE—I. 


Wuat was Shakespeare’s occupation during the years 1586 
and 1594 ? 

It is practically an insoluble query, but nevertheless a 
query asked alike by Shakespeareans, by Baconians, and by 
adherents of Dr. Bleibtreu’s theory of the Rutland author- 
ship of the plays generally attributed to Shakespeare. A 
satisfactory answer would decide a host of knotty points— 
e.g., how many months of his first year in London did 
Shakespeare pass standing outside James Burbage’s Shore- 
ditch playhouse, yclept “The Theatre,” holding the mounts 
of the City gentles? How long did he undertake the 
duties of call-boy, scene-shifter, and prompter within ? 
When was he promoted to the post of Reviser of Plays at 
the “Rose”? In spite of Mr. Sidney Lee’s optimism 
regarding the future of Shakespearean research, it seems 
probable that the mystery of these eight years will never be 
unveiled. 

The smaller units of the Elizabethan theatrical world were 
of little account. There were stars then as now: Richard 
Burbage was the Henry Irving, William Kemp the Arthur 
Roberts of the day. So realistic was Burbage’s conception 
of “Richard III” that his contemporaries travestied the 
part ; in his “Scourge of Villanie” Marston has “A man! a 
man! a kingdom for a man!” in his “ Eastward Ho!” “A 
boate ! a boate! a full hundred markes for a boate ! ” 

Bishop Corbet, in his account of a visit to Bosworth Field 
in his “The Boreale,” says that the average playgoer was 
so impressed with Burbage’s enunciation in his personifica- 
tion of the King that— 


When he should have said King Richard dyed 
And called a horse, a horse, he Burbage cry'd. 


Kemp was a dancer and comedian of no mean attainment ; 
in fact the Court and the nobility seem to have run wild 
about him, much in the same manner as fashionable London 
society of the twentieth century hastened to book seats at 
“the Palace” last spring for Miss Maud Allan’s representa- 
tious of Salome. At Augsberg Kemp had danced before King 
Rudolph ; he had also visited the Italian Court. When he 
set out on his Morris-dance to Norwich half London 
thronged the streets to catch sight of him. . At Chelmsford 
some two hundred city folk were still amongst the crowd. 
At Norwich he received an official welcome from the Mayor 
and corporation, and his buskings were hung in the Guild- 
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“ Adam” in “ As You Like It’ and the ghost in “ Hamlet ;” 
the latter Rowe mentions as “ the top of his performance ;” 
but, at any rate, he must have been an actor of more than 
average ability or he would not have received the Royal 
command to appear before the Queen at Greenwich, in com- 
pany with Kemp and Burbage, on St. Stephen’s Day, 1594. 

The Elizabethan actor masqueraded daily on his scene- 
less stage attired in the costume he would wear to dine or 
sup at his patron’s board. Some of his properties in the 
way of apparel he may even have purchased from the 
former’s servants, who, according to the unpublished manu- 
script diary of Thomas Platter, of Basle, who visited London 
in 1599, did a thriving trade among the players in the turn- 
over of their masters’ wardrobes. In the summer, when the 
aristocracy retired to their country houses, the Elizabethan 
actor, like his Edwardian descendant, toured the provinces, 
or journeyed further afield to Scotland or the Continent. 
But Shakespeare’s name appears in no extant list of actors 
who visited the outlying parts of the kingdom ; some com- 
mentators affirm, nevertheless, that he journeyed to Italy in 
1593 and to Scotland in 1599, but this would seem to be 
mere guess-work, unfortunately. 

During the last decade of the sixteenth century Shake- 
speare’s position gradually became more assured ; he was 
daily retouching, revising, and readapting the plays of his 
company in the small space in the Shoreditch Theatre which 
did duty for a library, where the soiled and torn MSS., 
thumbed by successive actors, were stored. Sometimes the 
professional “ improver and polisher” of plays would be 
required to rewrite whole passages or recast entire scenes 
for the sole purpose of introducing a few topical allusions. 
When Shakespeare’s Company was on tour, he would 
probably continue his work of revision in the house he 
rented in the parish of St. Helen's, Bishopsgate. Later, 
when his attendance was required at the “ Rose,” built by 
Philip Henslowe, on the Bankside, Southwark, he lodged 
near the Bear Garden on the south side of the Thames to 
be within easier reach of his new workshop, and in 1613, 
when his acting days were over, and he was chiefly interested 
in watching the histrionic display of his actor-friends on the 
boards of the Burbage’s Blackfriars Theatre, he purchased 
a house some 600 yards from the stage-door to serve as a 
pied-a-terre when he journeyed to town from Stratford. 

“The Theatre,” Shoreditch, had known Shakespeare as 
call-boy, scene-shifter, and prompter; the “ Rose” as an 
actor-author of no mean ability, a veritable ‘“ Johannes 
factotum ” to his theatrical manager ; but when the “ Globe ” 
opened its doors in 1599 his reputation as playwright and poet 
was already assured. He was no longer in the same category 
as Marlowe, Greene, Peele, Kyd, and Lyly, and he was on the 
highroad to out-distancing Dekker, Marston, Middleton, and 
Heywood. Other authors, too, were willing to admit his 
power. Meres speaks of “honey-tongued Shakespeare ;”’ 
Barnefield writes of his “ honey-flowing vein;” Gabriel 
Harvey scrawls on the flyleaf of a Chaucer folio: “The younger 
sort take much delight in Shakespeare’s ‘ Venus and Adonis,’ 
but his ‘ Lucrece,’ his ‘ Tragedy of Hamlet, Prince of Den- 
mark,’ have it in them to please the wiser sort.” Although 
the Elizabethans looked down upon a playwright, a poet was 
a different being altogether ; the former wrote for the people 
and was generally of the people, whereas the latter, as often 
as not, was a courtier and addressed his sonnets and verses 
to a Royal mistress or noble patron. 

By piecing together the details we kuow of the lives of 
other actor-managers, and of Shakespeare’s contemporary 
poets, we may obtain a glimpse—far-off it may be—of 
Shakespeare’s daily environment during these years in 
London. But of the inner life of the man himself what do 
we know? And before aught else Shakespeare was human. 
His humanity, to use the word in its original sense, is one of 





his most striking features. Coming to London in his twenty- 
third year, full of the sensations of love, of life, and of youth, 
the intoxication of the city must wellnigh have overwhelmed 
him. The old temptations, the old desires, would be 
quickened and live again a thousand times more ardently 
than in the days of his calf-love when he courted Ann 
Hathaway in the Warwickshire lanes. The boy-husband 
had attained manhood, his virility must assert itself. He 
might mean to be faithful to her whom he had made the 
mother of his three children, and for the sake of the boy 
Hamnet he might try to quench the fire of passion as it 
throbbed through his veins ; but he was in the heart of the 
gay city; for the first time in his life he was feeling the 
glorious jote de vivre, and could he have sung of human 
love and of human passion if he had not felt a deeper 
affection, a deeper desire, than that inspired within his 
breast during the courtship of the wife, seven years his 
senior ? Women grew older earlier then than now ; the 
present period of perpetual female rejuvenescence had yet 
to dawn. 

Yet the name of no woman he loved during those years of 
London life has come down to us; then, as now, the mothers 
of the “merry begots” and “ by-blows” of our sixteenth 
and seventeenth century parish registers paced the streets 
of high-gabled, two-storied,. wooden houses, and instead 
of slinking away from the glare of the electric light, 
drew back from the horn-box with its tallow dip 
which did duty fora lantern. Yet there are whispers of 
scandal which show that Shakespeare was not too virtuous 
in his day and generation—tales at which his prudish, 
Puritan son-in-law, John Hall, would hold up his hands in 
pious horror. Manningham, in his diary under date March 
10th, 1601, writes :— 


Upon a time when Burbage played Richard Third 
there was a citizen gone so far in liking with him, that before 
she went from the play, she appointed him to come that 
night unto her by the name of Richard the Third. Shake- 
speare, overhearing their conclusion, went before, was enter- 
tained, and at his game ere Burbage came. The message 
being brought that Richard the Third was at the door, 
Shakespeare caused return to be made that William the 
Conqueror was before Richard the Third. Shakespeare's 
name William. 


A few seventeenth-century gossips credit Shakespeare with 
the paternity of Sir William Davenant, some time Poet- 
Laureate. On his journeys between London and Stratford 
Shakespeare lodged at the Crown Inn, Oxford, of which 
John Davenant was the landlord. This and the renowned 
good looks and general comeliness of the hostess are enough 
to give colour to the tale. Another version says that Shake- 
speare was godfather to the boy, and adds that he was 
equally attentive to his brother Robert. The latter reason 
for the intimacy between the poet and the Davenant family 
seems more probable, for in an elaborate Jacobean MS. poem 


‘on the inns and innkeepers of Oxford, now preserved at 


Alnwick Castle, there is no mention either of the Crown 
Inn or of its host or hostess. 








RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION IN INDIA: 
A POLITICAL DANGER 


Tue religious problem has presented enormous difficulties in 
the solution of the education question in England. In India 
any question connected with religion is apt to assume the 
proportions of a political danger, for the reason that religion 
is the basic element of Indian life. And yet the suggestion 
is being made in various quarters that the Indian Govern- 
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ment should add to its troubles in connection with Indian 
unrest by embarking upon a policy of religious instruction 
in that country. It has hitherto wisely adopted the principle 
of rigid abstinence from all interference with religious 
instruction, either in aided schools or Government schools. 
The education despatch of 1854, the Magna Charta on the 
subject, laid this down so clearly that, while recognising that 
religious instruction would be given in the aided schools, it 
distinctly enjoined the inspectors to take no notice whatsoever 
of any religious doctrines taught in those schools. The 
Government of India has, so lately as 1904, reiterated the 
orders that in Government institutions the instruction is and 
must continue to be exclusively secular. 

In searching for the causes of Indian unrest the theory 
has been advanced that the education policy has been all 
wrong, that it has producd a disregard for all authority, 
human or Divine, and that a reformation of that policy is 
the panacea to beapplied, the provision of religious instruction 
to be one of the chief items. Mr. Valentine Chirol, in his book 
on “Indian Unrest,” has developed this theory, proposing that, 
while no real departure is made from the time-honoured prin- 
ciple of religious neutrality, time should be made available in 
the educational curriculum for religious instruction in each 
creed, and that “some supervision would have to be exer- 
cised by the State.” So lately as on the 16th of March Mr. 
Claude Hill, C.S.I., C.1.E., in @ paper on “ Education in 
India,” read before the Society of Arts, Lord Northcote 
presiding, discussed the subject of religious or moral train- 
ing in Indian schools. He is well aware of the Education 
despatch of 1854 above-mentioned, and of the principles 
therein asserted. But he urged that the Court of Directors 
in 1854 contemplated that in the elementary schools reli- 
gious instruction would be arranged for, and that Sir Charles 
Wood's despatch only laid down that we should not inter- 
fere with that branch of education. Mr. Hill’s proposal is 
that the elementary schools under local bedies should be 
regarded as falling within the category of aided schools, 
and religious instruction should be introduced therein under 
Government supervision. He pointed out that this supervision 
would be required, at the same time mentioning an instance 
when the liberty to teach religion unfettered by any check was 
grossly abused to serve politicalends. And then he advanced 
the astounding statements that“ Inspection is not inter- 
ference, Supervision is not direction,” and in explanation 
added :—‘ The aim should be, by regulated instructions, to 
cause our educational inspecting officers, while abstaining 
from interference, to satisfy themselves that the reli- 
gious instruction conveyed is of an appropriate, or at 
least harmless, character, and the regulations could be 
so framed as to secure that no initiative, in dubious 
cases, should be taken without the sanction of the local 
Government.” He did not suggest—nobody out of a lunatic 
asylum would suggest—that Government teachers should 
themselves give religious instruction. He argued that the 
policy of 1854 imposed no absolute bar to the introduction 
of moral instruction based on religion in aided schools, that 
schools supported primarily by local bodies and administered 
by them come within that category, and that moral instruc- 
tion upon a religious basis should be introduced therein. 
If the difficulties confronting the Government on this pro- 
posal should be found insuperable, he advocated a scheme of 
secular moral instruction, modelled on the work of the Moral 
Education League. 

Against moral instruction, whether imparted orally or by 
moral text-books, there is nothing to be said, though the 
supply of sufficient qualified teachers would be impossible at 
first. But itis against the Government directly or indirectly 
arranging for, introducing, or being made in ahy way 
responsible for religious or quas?-religious instruction, that a 
strong protest should be made. No protest can be too 





strong. It is simply astonishing that a responsible officer 
of Mr. Hill’s standing and experience should state that 
“inspection is not interference,” and that “ supervision is 
not direction.” Both statements are absolutely incorrect. 
In the eyes of the people the Government is held responsible 
for whatever a Government inspecting or supervising officer 


‘approves. Whenever he disapproves he interferes or directs, 


and the Government is similarly held responsible. These 
statements cannot be disputed. Persons affected or dis- 
pleased by the disapproval or direction of any Government 
officer can immediately raise the cry of “ Religion in 
danger,” and there is no cry that a seditious vernacular 
Press—or even the loyal newspapers—would take up with 
greater violence and animosity. Such a cry would unite and 
convulse India and lead to a civil rebellion of the entire 
population worse than any military revolt. An alleged 
interference with caste-marks led to the mutiny at Vellore 
in 1806; the alleged grievance of cartridges greased with 
the fat of cows and pigs united Hindus and Mohammadans 
in the Mutiny of 1857. Other instances could be collected. 
Every Indian administrator should know—why does not 
Mr. Hill know ?—that the remotest suspicion of interference 
with the practice of any religion gives rise to petitions or 
demonstrations of remonstrance until relief is afforded. 

The fear is that the Government, in its desire to repair 
the unfortunate results of its Education policy, may make a 
wrong diagnosis. A spirit of rebellion against all autho- 
rity—political, social, parental—has for some time pervaded 
the world, and the teaching of selected English literature— 
Milton, Mill, Herbert Spencer—provided in the Indian 
schools has fostered this spirit therein. The parents have 
neglected their duty, discipline has not been maintained. It 
is not clear that unrest should be attributed to the want of 
religious education. On the other hand, the frightful danger 
incurred if the Government allows itself to be in any way 
made responsible for, or connected with, religious instruction 
cannot be too seriously regarded. An immense responsibility 
lies upon the newly-appointed Minister for Education in 
India. It is to be hoped that the Government will not, for 
the sake of popularity or “doing something,” depart from 
the policy of rigid abstinence laid down in 1854, There are 
many irresponsible advisers who will tempt: them to go 
wrong. It is their duty to avoid the political danger to 
which we have thought it most desirable to invite attention. 
Lord Hardinge, as a diplomatist, and Mr. Harcourt Butler 
as an emeritus Foreign Secretary should recognise and avoid 
the political danger. 








A POEM OF JAPAN 


Amone those traits of Japanese life which have not yet 
changed under the new régime one of the most agreeable is 
the delight in poetry and in the making of verse. 

When I crossed the Pacific from Vancouver last November, 
conspicuous among the newspaper cuttings brought on 
board at Yokohama and posted up outside the saloon was 
the announcement that the subject of the Emperor’s prize 
poem for the coming New Year would be “ Pine in the 
Snow.” 

As | write this I have before me a poem, written with 
delicate brushwork upon a long piece of paper over a yard 
in length and a foot wide.. Towards one end of the paper 
with the same brush has.been drawn a branch of a plum-tree 
with some blossom as it appears a little before the leaves 
come, and beyond the branch are the signatures of the writer. 
His name is Kurimoto, which means “ Under the chestnut- 
tree.’ I propose to tell of the place where Mr. Kurimoto 
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composed this poem, and how he came to write it out for 
me—a stranger. 

I was staying near Kyoto, and my windows looked out 
upon a wood. One morning I rose early, for I was going to 
visit the building called the Western Honganji. Leafless 
trees appeared pink in the early light, and fir-trees sage 
green with pale red trunks. The ground was partly covered 
with russet leaves, but all was thinly coated with white frost 
and the sky was a faint azure. Where the wooded hill 
sloped suddenly down I could see the beginning of the town 
of Kyoto, which is upon the plain between the hills, but only 
a few gray roofs and gable-ends were visible, for a soft rosy 
mist hid almost everything down there. 

It was a good forty minutes’ rickshaw ride to the outer 
walls of the monastery. Beyond the great gateways a wide 
road leads to a moat, then there is another wall, and within 
this is the Western Honganji. 

I left my boots on the pavement outside, walked up the 
wooden steps, and began to wander through the rooms of the 
monastery. They are among the most perfectly decorated 
chambers I am ever likely to see. There was the one of 
the wild geese with a gold-panelled ceiling covered with 
paintings of white clematis, and the chamber of the 
chrysanthemums, of which the ceiling panels are groups of 
fans floating in gold between cross pieces of black lacquer 
ornamented with brass. 

The back wall of that room is divided into four large 
square panels, each of which is itself a sliding screen halved 
vertically. Between these and the ceiling there are four 
oblong panels of gold with filmy clouds upon them—streaks 
of paler gold—and as I moved to one corner a white moon 
appeared emerging from behind a cloud in the starless sky. 
The light came in very softly through the paper screens 
along the outer side of the corridor. 

Presently a young man came up to me and, saying that 
he was a friend of the High Priest, asked me to speak 
with him, as he was learning English and would like some 
opportunity of conversation. He had just learned from an 
English book the sentence “Somebody's knocking at the 
gate,” which made me think of master-builders. 

This young man was twenty-one years of age, and had 
come froma distance to Kyoto, where he was a student at 
the University ; he lived at the Honganji because his family 
were private friends of the High Priest, and he enjoyed the 
privilege of free access to its wonderful library. 

He showed me the cedar doors with Kano Ryotaku’'s 
paintings of cats and white peonies, and outside the chamber 
of the sparrows he asked me to listen to the little squeaking 
of the fidor as I trod upon the wide brown shining boards 
with my stockinged feet, and to notice how it gave two notes 
like the twitter song of the singing birds called Ugiusu ; 
and he showed me one of the platforms of the “No” dance 
and a dressing-room with hunting scenes. 

Some tea was brought to us while he talked to me about 
the great warrior and one-time master of all Japan, the 
Shogun Toyotomi Hideyoshi, who in his lifetime owned all 
the buildings of the Honganji. It was in one of these 
rooms that Toyotomi used to inspect the heads of his 
slaughtered enemies. 

My new friend asked me to come with him to a country 
house where Toyotomi had once lived, which still belonged 
to the Honganji. This was at Fushimi, which is upon 
Momoyama Mountain, about half an hour from Kyoto by 
railway. I was nothing loth, and we went together. 

When the train stopped at Momoyama station, a number 
of Japanese gentlemen got out, and I found that almost all 
of them were priests, and that, like us, they were going to 
the country house of the. Honganji. The little irregular 
procession of gentlemen in kimonos with clogs on their feet 
passed under walled farmhouses and tea plantations, and 





lovely bamboo woods and houses of military officers, and 
near where a camellia was in bloom we all turned up a 
steep path with steps between key-masoned walls. At the 
top was a wooden gate leading into the gardens, amid which, 
on the slope of the mountain where Toyotomi had once 
dwelt, the house looked out across a very lovely valley, 
with a river flowing through it and a lake beyond. 

On silk in lacquer frames there hung upon the wall of the 
chief room three characters, pronounced “San Ya Cho” 
(reading from right to left), which means “ three-night 
house,” and stands for the name of the house. 

“Ts it because you stay here just three nights ?” I asked. 

“Oh, no; this house has three nights because from 
where we are we can see on a night at full moon the moon 
in the sky, and we can see the moon in the river, and we can 
see the moon in a wine-cup, so that we can see three moons 
at the same time.” 

Tea was brought to us, and pale biscuit-coloured oval cakes 
with white sugar edges, and in brown of hot-stamp the 
word “ Teikisuee,” after the name of a garden at the 
Honganji in Kyoto. 

We were sitting in the sunlight upon mats of pale gold, 
all the front screens of the room having been slid back, and 
1 should say here that during all that day at Fushimi, in the 
house of San Ya Cho and its gardens, I saw no European 
clothes or furnishings. 

Among the priests it happened there was one who spoke 
French well, and my young friend took me to this gentle- 
man, who was sitting in the plum-tree garden composing 
verses, as were others of the company. It seemed that this 
house is always open for any priests of the Honganji to 
come on days of leisure. They were men of all ages, except 
that none was so young as my friend, and some of them were 
married and had families. 

A special thing had attracted the visitors that day. The 
plum-tree garden was in a peculiarly sheltered position, and, 
in spite of its altitude and its wide outlook, the leafless 
branches were already starred with blossom, only a little 
warmer in colour than the cold flakes of snow that fell 
intermittently. It was a little festival to write poems upon 
this garden. 

The priest who spoke French left off regarding the land- 
scape to talk to me, and in answer to my questions told me 
that their religion is that of the Shinzu or “ Shin” sect (not 
Shinto), founded by Shinran, sometimes called Kenshin 
daisha, who lived about seven hundred years ago, and was 
a prince and a Buddhist. The Shinzu sect, he told me, is 
the same as the sect Monto, and was originally so-called by 
other Buddhists. 

Here the priest paused to blow his nose gravely on six 
paper pocket handkerchiefs. 

“We worship only the Amita Buddha,” he continued. 
‘He is our God. Our principle is absolute faith in Amita 
Buddha. Our faith is in God—in the absolute belief in 
Amita Buddha. We understand three epochs—the present, 
the future, and the past. Other sects believe that future 
happiness is dependent upon their own efforts. Other sects 
seek by their own efforts to attain holy reward in a future 
life. The sect Shinzu, on the contrary, believes absolutely 
that by the power of Amita Buddha alone come the pleasant 
things of the future world. 

“ At the same time we do not. believe that faults and bad 
actions come from Amita Buddha—these are caused merely 
by our ignorance, and it is we ourselves that commit them. 
The difference betwecn Amita Buddha and Christ is that 
Christ and His Father created a world, whereas Amita 
Buddha did not create the world.” _ 

“How do you think, then, came the creation, of the 
world ?” 

“Ah! that is a great question..We believe: in cause and affect 
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and that everything is under this law. And effect becomes 
cause and cause produces effect, so that all things are like 
parts of a circle and there is no beginning and no end—voila 
tout |” 

We all remained silent a long time composing verses, and 
to each a tray of seven dishes with chopsticks was presently 
brought for dinner.. After we had eaten we left the garden 
and went again into the house. There each wrote out the 
poem which he had composed. 

And here it was that I met Mr. Kurimoto, who made the 
poem which has beer lying in front of me all thistime. He 
was one of the older priests, and his poems were “ Utar” 
poems, which are of the same style as those of old time in 
Japan, and quite different from the “Shi” poems, the 
manner of which comes from China. 

My young friend said of him: “ Mr. Kurimoto is clever, 
so he makes poems and writes pictures and letters very well. 
He lives simply and quietly and is very fond of the game of 
‘Go,’ which I think is like your draughts. Being a poetical 
man, he does not do any bad actions. I think all poetical 
men are good, and most priests in the Shinzu sect are 
poets.” 

Upon the leafless branches snowflakes settled and mingled 
with the warmer whiteness of the plum-blossom. Some- 
times, at the stirring of a breeze, petals fluttered down; and 
through the falling flowers and the falling snow the cold 
river gleamed like liquid jade, while guardian hills loomed 
softly in the distance, a pale amethyst. 

Deftly Mr. Kurimoto wrote the words with his brush 
from the little notes he had made of his poem :— 


Oh but how lovely 

Are the interlaced branches 
And how the blossom 

Is scented—oh how sweetly ! 
White in the plumtree garden. 


Ogurano 

Over thy water travels 

Wind of the Springtime 

With invitation 

To the white plumtree garden. 


In the mist calmly 
Appearing what it is not 
White snow looks flower-like. 
Ah! but how much more lovely 
Are the opening plumflowers. 

' as TH PB, 
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THE THEATRE 


THE SHAKESPEARE FESTIVAL AT 
HIS MAJESTY’S 





“THE MERCHANT OF VENICE” 


Sir Hersert Tree deserves our gratitude continuously for 
his superb revivals of Shakespeare’s masterpieces. There 
are some who hold that Shakespeare is more suitable for 
the study than for representation on the stage. There can, 
however, be no question that, staged as are the various plays 
at His Majesty's with all perfection of conception and 
detail—the wealth and beauty of the poet’s imagination 
and the luxuriance of his language are enhanced, the senses 
are transported into the atmosphere in which the plays are 
laid, and poetry of vision and motion is allied to poetry of 
thought. 





Sir Herbert Tree’s presentment of Shylock is a great 
performance. We have seen many other actors of eminence 
in the part, including Phelps and Irving, but we are inclined 
to award the palm to Sir Herbert Tree. His performance 
in the Ghetto scene and in the Trial scene was powerful in 
the extreme. In the Trial scene he bore himself with a 


strange dignity, and it must be confessed that the Christians 


who were baiting him appeared by comparison to be utterly 
mean and despicable. This was particularly true of 
Gratiano, whose manner left much to be desired. When the 
play was written Jew-baiting was a robust survival, and it 
probably did not occur to Shakespeare that in a later age, 
when tolerance was firmly established, the sympathy of the 
audience would be with Shylock. Yet such was the case, 
and we cannot help thinking that a certain dignity and 
grace which Sir Herbert Tree imparted to his delineation 
was responsible for the feeling which was manifest. 

Miss Evelyn D’Alroy looked charming, and was very win- 
some in Portia’s earlier scenes. The Trial scene, so far as 
Portia’s performance is concerned, is, we think, very 
absurd; and if neither Ellen Terry nor Miss D’Alroy were 
quite satisfactory, the fault was rather with the author than 
with the actress. The Duke presides at the trial, with 
some twenty scarlet-robed Judges to assist him. The 
Socialist ideal appears to have been consummated, because 
the Judges have presumably comfortable berths, in return 
for which they do nothing useful. They are never con- 
sulted, and never offer a suggestion, but watch with awed 
countenances a foolish youth who is delivering speeches to 
Shylock. 


Por. Then must the Jew be merciful. 
Suy. On what compulsion must I P tell me that. 
Por. The quality of mercy is not strained ; 
It droppeth as the gentle rain from heaven 
Upon the place beneath. 


And so on; very beautifal language, but the salaried 
Judges perhaps expected something a little more illumi- 
nating on legal problems from the “ young and learned 
doctor "’ from Padua. We only make this reference to show 
how difficult it is for any actress to be satisfactory as Portia. 


Mr. Basil Gill was a very handsome Bassanio, who spoke 
the verse excellently and acted with dignity and discretion. 
Antonio was not so good. He stood stock still whilst 
Shylock was reviling him in the speech beginning :— 


Signior Antonio, many a time and oft 
In the Rialto you have rated me. 


One would have supposed that Antonio would have stamped 
his foot, have turned to Bassanio in disgust, or have shown 
some other symptoms of feeling; but Mr. Cookson took it 
all lying down, or rather standing still, as if, having 
obtained a front position to view the Coronation Procession, 
he was afraid to move lest someone should dispossess him 
of it. Mr. Cookson was also lacking in dignity in his final 
speech in the Trial scene. Mr. A. E. George as Lancelot 
Gobbo was quite good. Mr. Walter Creighton, in the very 
small part of the Prince of Aragon, gave a delightful 
representation of the quintessence of foppishness. Mr. 
Gerald Lawrence as Lorenzo repeated the very unfortunate 
habit he has acquired of snapping at his words as soon as 
they are uttered. This actor should certainly cure himself 
of a habit which inevitably recalls the action of a terrier 
snapping ata fly. Miss Laura Cowie, the charming Anne 
Boleyn of pleasant memory, was excellent as Jessica, and 
Miss Margery Maude as Nerissa gave a delightful per- 
formance. It is needless to add that the staging of the play 
was perfect. 
C. C, 
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“RICHARD III.” AT HIS MAJESTY’S 


Wuat a pity it is that we do not see more of Mr. F. R. 
Benson in London! He is one of our very few actors who 
really understand Shakespeare’s work and how it should be 
interpreted. His pourtrayal of Richard III. on Tuesday 
afternoon was a rare treat; it is seldom that one sees a finer 
piece of acting of a very difficult andcomplexréle. Mr. Benson 
helps us to understand Richard III., and surely there never 
was a more involved human problem to unravel. Even after 
seeing the play we are at a loss to understand the motives 
and brutal callousness of the man. He was a freak of 
nature, one that, happily for the peace of mankind, is not 
often produced, or is at least confined at an early age to 
prison-walls. Richard was a great statesman, and an 
unscrupulous intriguer, who allowed no obstacle to stand 
in his way. He arrived at decisions with unique speed. 
His first thoughts on any subject were carried out with 
all the promptitude of true ability, but as these 
usually took the form of clearing a rival frem his path 
by the axe, or by poison, or by some other form of murder, 
his name has become a byword amongst monarchs for 
callousness and cruelty. He is the Caligula of Rome or 
the Jonolia of China. The superb cynicism of his 
character often led to the most unexpected successes. He 
had the lowest opinion of women; he could handle them 
with unrivalled skill and make them first the innocent 
victims of his ambition and then the outraged instruments 
of his policy. Attimes he is astonished at the success of 
his audacity, and, reflecting on his success, exclaims after 
Lady Anne has accepted his hand: 


Was ever woman in such humour wooed P 
Was ever woman in such humour won ? 


His manner of winning over Elizabeth, Queen to Edward IV., 
is equally blatant and callous. 

Richard was mad ; as his body was deformed, so was his 
mind warped, and only his extraordinary insight into human 
nature together with his cunning carried him through his 
chequered intrigues for the Throne. Then came the end, 
and, to do him justice, he died like a man, or rather as a 
savage beast without a friend, and the common enemy of 
society. No one loved him, but many feared him ; but once 
a stronger than he appeared his bolt was shot. 

Mr. Benson was well supported by Miss Genevieve Ward 
as Queéii Margaret, by Miss Violet Farebrother as Elizabeth. 
In fact, the whole company was excellent, 


“AS YOU LIKE IT” 


THis play was produced with great success at a matinée. 
Every character in the delightful pastoral play was excel- 
lently rendered. The Rosalind of Miss Lily Brayton calls for 
special commendation. This talented actress is more fitted 
by nature than are some Rosalinds to play a youth’s part, 
and yet unconsciously at intervals to display the woman’s 
nature to everyone but a blind lover. Where all were good 
we should like to mention Mr. Herbert Grimwood, who, as 
Adam, acted extremely well. We do not remember to have 
seen a better. The melancholy Jacques did not deserve any 
pity, for, underlying his professed philosophic calm, appeared 
an undercurrent of robust enjoyment of life, notwithstanding 
its drawbacks. The moralist who can deliver himself of 
“All the World’s a Stage” between bites of an evidently 
good apple is more-a philosopher than a hypochondriac. We 
cannot say that we admire the introduction of fruitarian 
diet throughout the play. The scenery—especially the 
Forest of Arden—was appropriately sylvan, the music 





unobtrusive and well rendered, and the usual songs of 
the play were well sung. We make one criticism only. 
The gentle shepherd, Corin, although he looked the part 
admirably, was a shepherd of unusual, if nut impossible, 
education. The whole production was most delightful, and 
was received with enthusiasm. 


THE ROYALTY THEATRE 


Messrs. VEDRENNE AND Eabie are, it appears, without a 
policy. They have, at present, shown no reason why play- 
goers should make their way into the purlieus of Soho, 
Having the choice of all the money-making plays which are 
so obviously excellent that they have been refused by actor- 
managers, and being free to engage a company of actors and 
actresses who are far too excellent to stand on the same stages 
as actor-managers, they have fallen victims to the ineptitude 
of theatre-management. If Mr. Jerome’s play was weak, 
Mr. Frank Howell Evans’ farce is amazingly unfunny, and 
belongs to a type long ago dead and done with. There is 
only one place for “ Half-a-Crown,” and that is the Working 
Men’s Iustitute in some belated village, in which, acted by 
kind-hearted local amateurs, the performance would serve 
a good purpose. It would raise a few pounds towards a 
half-size billiard-table fund, and keep field-workers out of 
the public-house for at least one evening. Conceive, then, 
the unreasonableness of “presenting” such a thing to a 
sophisticated London audience, except as a sort of joke. 

And yet Mr. Vedrenne’s name has been associated with 
many of the most interesting, most intellectual plays of the 
century. He has assisted in the production of work by Mr. 
Masefield, Mr. Galsworthy, Mr. St. John Hankin, Mr. 
Frederick Fenn, Mr. Granville Barker, Mr. Cosmo Hamilton, 
Mr. Douglas Murray, and Mr. George Bernard Shaw. Mr. 
Dennis Eadie has earned a high reputation as an actor of 
quiet, unemotional parts, and he has done more than well 
in a long list of characters to all of which he has taken 
imagination, finished technique, a nice personality, and 
intense earnestness. If ever there were two men, therefore, 
who were, on the face of it, admirably cut out for the 
management of a theatre in partnership, we had them in 
Messrs. Vedrenne and Eadie. Their first production failed, 
though not lamentably. There was much, as we said, that 
was very interesting in Mr. Jerome’s ‘“ Master of Mrs. 
Chilvers.” In dealing with Suffragists it dealt with a set 
with which the British Public has no sympathy. Their 
second production, in which Mr, Eadie cast himself for a 
part not only beneath his attention, but altogether unsuited 
to his method, must have come out of the portfolio of Mr. 
W. H. C. Nation, the former lessee of the theatre. 

Already, it will be detected, we are speaking of these 
gentlemen in management at the Royalty Theatre as though 
they had retired from business. They have, of course, not 
done so, but their exchequer will have to be a very large 
one if they continue business on present lines. There is no 
public for “The Master of Mrs. Chilvers” and “ Half-a- 
Crown.” If Messrs. Vedrenne and Eadie cease at once to 
choose plays for themselves, and secure half a dozen of those 
plays which have been labelled dangerous, the first of 
them, if it is dangerous enough, will make a- fortune, and 
they will be able to “ present” the remaining five at their 
leisure. “Nobody's Daughter” was dangerous. Having 
been refused by everyone else, it registered a great and 
well-deserved success with Mr. Gerald Du Maurier. Nearly 
every play which wins success has been refused and refused 
and refused, and always because it is ‘“ dangerous.” One of 
the reasons why London theatres are so unsuccessful, and its 
productions so poor, is because their managers define as 
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dangerous something that contains a serious human story, 
dealt with strongly and courageously. 

The only good thing that Messrs. Vedrenne-Hadie have 
done is to revive “The Cat and the Cherub.” This enthral- 
ling little play, written picturesquely and with a keen sense 
of atmosphere, revives well. The story is thrilling, and 
holds the attention with ever-increasing interest. All the 
characters are well and clearly defined, and the murder at 
the end of the play is terribly grim and realistic, and one 
which all right-thinking people witness with perfect satis - 
faction. Never was there a more cringing and despicable 
creature than the murdered man. He is superbly played by 
Mr. Campbell Gullan, an actor whose name is new to us. To 
the life he was Chin Fang, keeper of an opium-den in China- 
town, who enticed into his cellar Hoo Chee, only son of the 
rich merchant, Hoo King, and thus eventually brought about 
the epoch-making scene in the moonlight, where Wing Shee, 
the learned doctor, makes him understand that he knows 
who killed his son, Wing San Luey. Mr. Norman McKinnel 
added another amazingly strong portrait to his already large 
gallery. His work is always perfect. He is beyond question 
our finest character-actor. Miss Gillian Scaife improved he 
good reputation as Ah Yoi, and moved the audience to tears. 
Mr. Shiel Barry, whose versatility is really extraordinary, 
played delightfully as the boy in love. If“ The Cat and the 
Cherub” were put second on the programme there might be 
some hope for it. 


THE COURT THEATRE 
Tue Irish PLayers 


THE opening bill, on Monday, the 5th, of the Irish National 
Theatre Society for their annual visit to London consisted 
ofa one-Act play, “The Piedish,” by George FitzMaurice, 
and “ The Playboy of the Western World.” The latter 
needs no introduction at this hour of day, but the former is 
one of the new plays in the repertory of the company, at 
least so far as London is concerned. In the way of all new 
movements, tentative ventures, being the natural expression 
of pioneers breaking new soil, have found favour with a new 
school that has come to earn an almost Continental recogni- 
tion as indicating the way of dramatic progress. Thus it is 
that one-Act plays have become so much the rule at the 
Abbey Theatre, Dublin. Even as Wordsworth, in ruling 
aside the stiited diction of a poetic age outworn, found it 
necessary to rely on the simplest efforts, sothe younger Irish 
dramatists, faced with a drama whose pompous methods 
have worn themselves to a shameless artifice that has 
ceased to convince even the uninitiate, have been com- 
pelled to weave a drama that is not only simple in texture, 
but simple in ambition. They have been wise. It has not 
been possible to see too far along the new road; but one 
step has revealed itself, and that one step (one act, one might 
say, and promptly crave forgiveness) they have courageously 
elected to take. Hence the predominance of one-Act plays. 
Hence, too, the lack of what one may call “ intellectual 
muscle,” It has, indeed, been part of the simplicity in 
acting and production ; though, unlike the acting, it is not a 
goal in itself, but should be an isthmus to a larger conti- 
nent. The challenge now to the directors of the Abbey 
Theatre is to prove that they have indeed been pioneers ; 
that in leading us out of Egypt they have a Canaan for goal, 
and not the desert. It is a very excellent thing to be out of 
Egypt. The leeks and garlic have wearied on our palate. 
But it is not excellent to be in a desert. It begets a hunger 
even for leeks and garlic. 

One could not say better of “The Piedish ” than that it is 
more redolent of milk and honey than leeks and garlic, which 





is admirable; but it is not Canaan. The plot of it, what 
plot there is, deals with old Leum Donohue, who, some- 
where about the age of fifty, left his daughter Johanna to 
live with his other daughter, Margaret, and forthwith began 
making a piedish, which he had deliberated thirty years, 
and having laboured at it for another twenty years, is 
discovered at the point of death with the piedish uncom- 
pleted. Asleep, or unconscious, he is put into the settle- 
bed to die, and the priest is sent for. Instead of dying, 
however, he awakes, and his face becomes radiant at the 
sight of his piedish, which he rouses himself to continue. 
Margaret and Johanna are, very naturally, deeply concerned 
at this. The priest having been sent for, surely it is the 
proper business of him to die like a decent man, and not 
put the “great shame” on them of having brought his 
reverence out on a useless journey. Die he will not, how- 
ever, so long as the piedish continues incomplete; and the 
priest, on his arrival, is very properly annoyed and per- 
plexed at the state of affairs, which neither Johanna nor 
Margaret, nor the latter’s two sons, Jack and Eugene, can 
make intelligible to him. 

So far so good. Or rather so far and not quite so good as 
it might have been. The dialogue too frequently hangs fire 
disastrously, particularly the over-lengthy bicker between 
Johanna and Margaret. When we say that Johanna was 
played by that really great actress Maire O'Neill, and that 
yet her speech invited a wandering attention, it will be seen 
that something was deficient somewhere. Dialogue, to 
grip, must be pertinent or impertinent, and the speech 
between the sisters too often is neither. That between Jack 
and Eugene is much better, and also shorter. Yet, having 
arrived so far, we wonder when the climax is coming—of 
course, in the death of old Leum and the breaking of the 
piedish ; but that is so much foreseen that something must 
be superadded to make the climax complete. Now, here 
a curious thing arises. The something more is given, not 
by Mr. FitzMaurice in the matter of the play, but by Mr. 
Arthur Sinclair in the matter of the acting. We have 
seldom seen a piece of acting so extraordinary as the death 
of Leum Donohue in the hands of Mr. Arthur Sinclair. 
Simple, unstrained, unrhetorical in speech and gesture, the 
writhing of the body, the twisting of the limbs, and the 
slow, unhasting, agonised stumble of speech, as in paroxysms 
of pain the old man besought God or devil for time in which 
to finish his piedish gripped the soul with attention. But 
it was not in the play; it was Mr. Sinclair. Mr. Sinclair’s 
excellence was the play’s deficiency. No! “The Piedish ” 
is not Canaan. It is even a little insipid, which is to say it 
is free of leeks and garlic; but it is also to say it is too free 
of milk and honey. 

Of ‘The Playboy” it is too late to speak in detail. Over 
four years ago it came out to perplex, mystify, and amaze ; 
but now it has won to something of understanding. It has 
even become the proper thing to praise it, and profess 
complete comprehension with regard to it, and here a 
danger has beset the play of which the present production 
gives an unfortunate instance. For there is a certain charac- 
teristic in all these Irish plays. Some may term it a lack of 
resolution, some a lack of characteristic, others a lack of 
dramatic energy; but in truth it is that essentially Irish 
mental manner of brushing past externals to the main 
psychic portents. 

In this J. M. Synge was fairly typical of the school 
though in many ways he dwelt outside it. What a wonder 
it is to see the sunshine of hero-worship pouring on Christy 
Mahon’s newly-emerged, fritillary soul, and to behold it 
widening to self-assurance in that warmth of praise! There 
are some who hold that “The Playboy” is a wayward and frail 
achievement in Synge’s work ; and by that word they seem 
like men oppressed by a spirit of contradiction, for who that 
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bas seen the inner beauty of this work can ever regard it 
lightly thereafter ? It is possible to understand those who, 
finding no dramatic stresses in it, but rather a strange incom- 
mensurable lustre, dismiss the whole of Synge’s work. But 
it is not possible to understand any who accept the rest, and 
yet miss the beauty of “The Playboy.” Surely, indeed, it 
has the brackish irony Synge flavoured all his work with in 
varying proportions. And this is not an element that woos 
with siren tongue. Yet it is Synge. 

It is here fault has to be found with the present pro- 
duction. We are very sure Synge himself would never have 
favoured it. There is, it is true, rich humour in the play ; 
but it is a humour that is more mordant than relaxing. 
Nevertheless, it was played throughout almost as though it 
were broad comedy. A wave of langhter—sometimes a very 
distressing wave of laughter—accompanied it always; 
whereas it should have been played gravely and with broad 
intensity. Laughter there should have been surely, but 
such laughter as is afraid to trust itself to the throat and 
lips, moving through the mind in gentle accompaniment of 
an almost mordant vision. For “The Playboy” is no 
gentle candy; it is like a nut, rich and bitter. It is an 
unhappy irony that when “The Playboy ” is winning its way 
it should be popularised. 
~ To clear all initial fault-finding, it should perhaps be said 
here that Mr. Fred O’Donovan was not the best of Christy 
Mahons. We have not seen him in this part before, and 
we consequently puzzled not a little at the energy he 
put into his words and actions at times. It was not happy, 
and for two reasons. First, because he missed thereby 
that quiet, unobtrusive, rhythmic beauty which makes one 
turn from the London West-end theatres to these Irish Players 
as from a hot and glaring desert to cool, grave waters; 
and secondly because he missed that winsome wonder and 
slowly expanding musical flower of speech that is Christy’s 
essential beauty. It was he who was chiefly responsible for 
the farcical element in the play, mainly because he had not 
the strength of soul to cease from being restive. Miss Maire 
O’Neill and Mr. Arthur Sinclair, in their original parts of 
Pegeen Mike and Michael James, were, of course, a joy to 
hear and see. Never once did they haste in their speech ; 
never did they move an inch nor raise a hand without 
absolute occasion. To say of them that they perfectly 
exemplify their school, and of their school that they per- 
fectly exemplify it, is to praise it and them with rare fitness. 
Mr. Sidney Morgan as old Mahon, and Mr. Kerrigan as 
Shawn Keogh, were newer in their parts, but they acted 
them well. So also did Mr. O’Rourke as Philly Cullen and 
Mr. Wright as Jimmy Farrell, the first of whom was in his 
original part. Miss Eileen O’Doherty as the widow Quin has 
a difficult part to play by reason of its contrasted energy. She 

filled it well, however. It will be strange if these Irish 
players fail to win them audiences. 

By the courtesy of Messrs. Maunsel, we are enabled to 
draw attention to their new edition of “The Playboy” at 
2s. 6d. net. There is room for such an edition, for not all 
can purchase the collected issue. 








MUSIC 


Musica Congresses, whether they partake or not of an 
international character, are institutions of which we must 
all speak with respect ; and if every address delivered at the 
Congress recently held in London had been as stimulating, 
useful, and agreeable as that of Sir Hubert Parry on 
“‘ Ugliness,” even Matthew Arnold might have admitted that 
a Congress could be a desirable thing. But the arguments 
of the most eminent professors at a Congress would be put 





aside for another day’s reading by the majority of musical 
people when anything so exciting as the production of a new 
opera by Puccini claims attention. So, with every suitable 
apology to the eminent musical scientists who are London's 
guests, we will leave them to their discussion of esthetic 
problems, and try to answer the question, now being put by 
every amateur whether he has been to Covent Garden to 
hear it or not,“ What do you think of ‘The Girl of the 
Golden West ?’” The shortest and simplest answer is that 
the first Act was decidedly interesting and effective, the 
second rather tiresome, and the third so musically ingenious 
and so admirably “set” as a stage picture, that in spite of 
the deplorably fatiguing conclusion, it remains quite a 
pleasant memory. 

The arrangement as an operatic book of the story of 
Minnie and her friends the miners, has been well done. It 
is very melodramatic and highly improbable ; it is steeped 
in a sentimentality so old-fashioned as to be almost novel 
and refreshing in these truthful days, and it desires, as 
ardently as the Fat Boy, to make our flesh creep. But what 
does all this matter to musicians? To them, we hope, it is 
the music that counts, and how many operas are there, we 
should like to know, whose musical value depends very much 
on their libretto ? Real composers, whose musival thoughts 
must come out, have written, and will continue to write, 
music that is worth hearing to the weakest, most stupid 
“books.” The characters in “The Girl of the Golden 
West” may be old friends with new faces, and their doings 
may recall the proceedings now of the desperadoes in a 
“twopenny dreadful,” now of the converted villains in a 
tract, but it does not follow that the real composer who takes 
it in hand to give musical illustration to a story of this kind 
will be inspired by it only to give us what is conventional 
and tiresome. He may make the dry bones live, and lead 
us to the opera-house to enjoy his music and be excited by 
it in spite of the story-teller and his unavailing attempts to 
thrill us by his antique tricks. We hear that some people 
consider the “book” as the best part of Puccini's “ Girl.” 
They have even spoken of it as a “ good book spoiled by the 
music.” Such a judgment seems to us astounding. The 
book has plenty of incident, of “situations,” but they are 
not situations in which we can pretend to be interested, we 
can foresee them all beforehand. 

To this sentimental melodrama Puccini may not have 
written great music, he may, as we think he does, respect 
himself rather too much in it, but he has certainly been as 
successful as the most hopeful could have expected in 
creating the right “atmosphere” by his music, and while 
faithfully dealing with the various situations of horror, he 
has not striven to make them worse. We could pardon the 
repetition of his many mannerisms for the sake of this mani- 
festation of self-denying virtue. And, further, the story is 
only bearable on condition of its being told rapidly. Puccini 
has seen this (no doubt his librettists saw it too), and he 
carries the audience on with the utmost briskness, only paus- 
ing to introduce a lyrical episode very sparingly. Nothing is 
easier to this clever Italian composer than to write honeyed 
tunes, whether he draws them out or presents them in 
snatches. In this new opera he has spared us that torrent of 
facile tune which makes one so anxious not to hear “ Bohéme” 
and “ Butterfly” too often, and some portion of which we 
could well spare in “ Tosca.” He shows that his old and very 
remarkable power of making the orchestra his best inter- 

preter is in no sense weakened—nay, we think that 
in “ La Fanciulla del West” the power is more evident than 
in any of his works except “Tosca "—there he has relied 
more than ever upon the orchestra for the effective illus- 
tration of the dialogue, but he does not rely so exclusively 
as of old upon “colour” effects; his weaving of themes 
seems much more intentional, and some of the themes them- 
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selves, though not, as we have said, of the kind that every- 
body can hum at once, have more real force than many of 
his most popular melodies. 

_One would hesitate before saying that Puceini is chiefly 
successful as a writer of music which is coarse rather than 
refined in quality. He can, of course, be amply tender and 
delicate when he chooses. But, on the whole, he has seemed 
in the past to be more thoroughly himself when engaged in 
writing music that has strength—perhaps a crude strength. 
In fact, he is at his best when his methods are rough and 
ready, for then they have breeze and spontaneity. In the 
new opera the strong unrefinedness of touch has been of 
great value. Minnie and her men are no wearers of kid- 
gloves (though Minnie, with charming folly, tries to get 
into a pair when expecting her lover), and the first Act is 
undeniably happy in the way the music suits the scene. 
Whether miners, anywhere or at any time, were the sort of 
people to sob and throw themselves into each other’s arms 
because a wandering minstrel sang about “home” is a 
question we are not careful to answer. The miners whose 
favourite haunt was the “ Polka” Tavern are said to have 
so behaved, and the music of this scene is as tender and 
touching as anything Puccini has written. The valse scene 
is charming because it is so simple ; the love duet, in which 
the valse theme appears again, is quite interesting, if senti- 
mental; indeed the only bit that “ drags” in this Act is the 
wooing by the rather conventional Sheriff Rance. The 
second Act is not so successful. We are perhaps a little 
tired of the valse theme now, and the effective enough 
music in which Johnson declares his passion is spoiled by 
the tiresome reiteration of one of Puccini's favourite devices, 
soprano and tenor singing it in unison with a liberal use of 
high notes. 

The scene cf the shooting, the game of cards, &c., have 
only the merits of rapidity and roughness. The music is 
not really fine and dramatic. We were relieved when the 
curtain came down, for we had not been impressed. But 
the scene of the last Act was so good as to excite pleasant 
anticipation that the music would be as clever as the art of 
the scene-painter, and so it turned out. The orchestra 
(which in one part of the card scene, we ought to say, had 
been fearfully appropriate) began by being as clever as it is 
at the opening of the third Actof “ Tosca,” and, though one 
was constantly reminded of the manner of Debussy, there 
was always the Puccini influence paramount. The Italian 
may be indebted to the Frenchman, but always in a per- 
fectly legitimate way. The music is consistently vivid, and 
the lyric outburst of Johnson when at the gallows’ foot is 
sincerely felt passion. Minnie’s pleading for her lover's 
life is not nearly as sentimental as we are sure it would 
have been had Puccini written it in the days of his 
“ Bohéme,” so that we were carried on by the musical interest 
of the Act, and full of praise for its masterly construction, 
till, the pleading having prevailed, the hero and heroine took 
their leave of the weeping miners on so prolonged an E flat 
that we almost wished Minnie had not arrived in time to 
save her tenor. 

If Signor Puccini must be congratulated on an opera 
which we think on the whole an advance upon “ Bohéme” 
and “ Butterfly,” though we do not anticipate for it a popular 
success equal to theirs, the directors of the Opera House 
must also be given warm praise for their execution of the 
work. We think we have seldom seen an opera so full of 
bustle and rapid dialogue so well played all round. Of 
course, Mile. Destinn was very well suited by the music as 
Minnie, and for an operatic actress she really acted well. 
Signor Bassi, too, was quite a competent lover, and M. Gilly 
did admirably as the Sheriff. But we were most of all 
struck by the excellence of ensemble among the miners and 
the rest. Messrs. Zucchi, Marcoux, Alan Turner, Warnery, 


Verheyden, Sampieri, d’Oisly, Lheureux, Sargeant, Malatesta, 
Huberdeau, Burke, Defrére, Mlle. Bourgeois—they all 
deserve to be mentioned, for all were so uncommonly good, 
and M. Crabbé sang the “Home” song beautifully. Of 
course, Signor Campanini and his orchestra were brilliart. 








ART 


At the Modern Gallery in New Bond-street Mr. Herbert 
J. Finnis exhibiting some water-colours of ‘The Thames,” 
&c. The particular quality in the best among these pictures 
is to be found in their colour, as well as in a certain large- 
ness—of effect, not of treatment—and a suggestion of 
atmosphere, inspired no doubt by Turner. Most definitely 
reminiscent of Turner are “ Golden Light” and “ Richmond,” 
the famous valley of the river under the hill. In 
“Hungerford Bridge,” however (unhappily catalogued as 
“A View from Hungerford Bridge”), one feels that the 
realisation is closer to the idea; but then the idea is a lesser 
one, for in most of these pictures the artist has attempted 
a great deal. One is surprised, therefore, to find that in 
several instances—notably in “Oxford from the roof of the 
Sheldonian Theatre”—he has allowed himself to become 


almost topographical. The Exhibition includes some 
interesting etchings. 


The newly-formed little club to be known as the XIX. Club 
is fortunate in numbering Miss Phebe Stabler among its 
members. Her exquisite little plasters and bronzes—the 
“Fagot Woman,” the “ Grannie,” “Sauce,” and the tiny 
“Sleep ”—lend a special attraction to the Exhibition now 
open at Messrs. Wilde’s Galleries in Mount-street. There 
is a somewhat unique individuality about them all, even to 
the simple little coloured earthenware called “ Bath Towel.” 
Miss Edith A. Hope, a pupil of Mr. Frank Brangwyn, 
contributes some good, strong work, a collection of etchings 
in which her own individuality has not been overpowered by 
that of her master. Mr. Herbert Bedford’s miniatures, Mr. 
F, F. Ogilvie’s finely-treated water-colours of Egypt, and Mr. 


Stacy Aumonier’s careful landscapes complete the Exhibi- 
tion. 


The portrait of the German Emperor, by Mr. Philip A. 
Laszl6, now being exhibited at Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery on 
behalf of the Artists’ General Benevolent Institution is 
naturally attracting some attention at the moment. The 
painting of Royal robes and regimentals with a due regard 
for dignity is by no means an easy task, however kingly the 
wearer. Mr. Laszlo has not succeeded in doing much with 
the appurtenances of Royalty in this case. The strongest 
partof the portrait is the face. The study which hangs 
near by promises more than the finished picture it is true, 
but of studies that may often be said. There are a number 
of other portraits of well-known persons in the room, all of 
which are treated with the easy fluency which the painter 
has always at his command. 








IMPERIAL AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
By Lancetot Lawton 


SWEEPING REFORMS IN RUSSIA 


Since, some weeks ago, I wrote in these columns describing 
the remarkable era of prosperity that has dawned upon 
Russia the subject has attracted considerable attention in 





the daily press. 


Dating from the conclusion of an 
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agreement in 1907 defining the interests of Russia and 
Great Britain in all parts of the world, the sentiment 
between the two countries has developed an unmistakable 
warmth. The Entente has not been without its practical 
value. The Russian Government and people have welcomed 
the introduction of British capital, and as a consequence 
enormous sums of money have been invested in Russian 
enterprises. It would be no exaggeration to term this year 
in London an essentially Russian year. Russian artistes are 
literally taking the London stage by storm, Russian officers 
are to make a bold bid for honours at the Olympia show, 
and hundreds of Russian sightseers are crossing the Channel 
to witness the Coronation and its attendant ceremonies. 
Next year we are promised an Anglo-Russian Exhibition. 
Apart from the political value of such intercourse, the 
mingling of the two peoples at social functions will tend to 
familiarise them with each other and will lead to a proper 
appreciation of national qualities and characteristics. 

It so happens that, so far as her internal conditions are 
concerned, this growth of sentiment is coincident witha happy 
change in the fortunes of Russia. In a previous contribution 
to Tur Acaprmy I was able to show that Russia has completely 
recovered from the effects of war and revolution, and that 
she is now in the enjoyment of a period of unparalleled pro- 
sperity. A handsome surplus, following upon two bounteous 
harvests, enabled the State to undertake agrarian reform of 
a sweeping and far-reaching character. It will be recalled 
that the memorable Ukase of 1906 allowed the peasant 
to withdraw from his commune, and gave him the right to 
require that a certain portion of land should be permanently 
assigned to him as his individual property. In order that 
the true significance of this provision should be thoroughly 
understood it is necessary to present briefly some historical 
details in regard to the Russian land system. 

Only fifty years ago the Russian peasants were serfs. It was 
due to the wise statesmanship of Alexander II. that their 
liberation was accomplished. But when they ceased to be the 
serfs of the landowners they became the slaves of the com- 
mune, They were compelled to abide by the laws and regula- 
tions of the commune, their land was allotted to them and 
parcelled out by the commune, and the methods of farming 
were to all intents and purposes ordered by the primitive 
customs prevailing in the commune. In short, initiative 
was stifled, and agriculture as an industry made no real 
progress. In face of these conditions, it is not surprising 
that the “ three-field”’ system of farming should have 
been perpetuated. This system requires that large areas of 
land should be left to lie fallow, and necessitates the 
farms being placed at a considerable distance from the 
homesteads. The critics of Russia have again and again 
contended that her agrarian problems were of so compli- 
cated a character, and were so firmly rooted in custom, that 
nothing short of an upheaval in the shape of a successful 
revolution would lead to their satisfactory solution. In the 
first place it was urged that the land hunger of the peasants 
could under no circumstances be appeased. In this connec- 
tion it was pointed out that the most successful results 
were obtained from lands farmed by private owners, who 
employed the scientific methods of crop rotation, such as 
find favour in the more advanced countries of the West. The 
conclusion was rightly drawn that the transference, on any 
considerable scale, of private lands to the peasants who 
adhered to the antiquated “ three-field”” system would result 
in a diminished yield, and would therefore be disastrous to 
the finances of the country. Then it was argued, with but 
little regard for accuracy, that the State itself could not 
satisfy the demand ; for, it was alleged, the property at the 
disposal of the State consisted only of dreary swamps and 
forests in the barren North. 

So far the tangible benefits resulting from the policy pur- 





sued by the Government prove in a striking manner that the 
difficulties in the way of creating a happy and prosperous 
peasantry are by no means insurmountable. Within 3} years 
of the memorable Ukase of 1906 over 21 per cent. of the total 
peasant landowners in forty provinces had intimated their 
desire to leave their communes with the object of becoming 
proprietors of their own allotments. It is not difficult to 
imagine that a people accustomed to common village life, 
common crop rotation, and common pasture are reluctant, 
mainly from the point of view of expense, to embark upon 
separate farming enterprises. Even to-day farms without 
farmhouses are in themselves looked upon as sufficiently 
startling innovations. In spite of this cifcumstance no 
efforts are being spared to bring about a more convenient 
redistribution of land. That success is already well within 
sight is evident from the fact that between 1907 and 1909, 
of the total number of applications for individual tenure 
in forty-six provinces, those involving the redistribution 
of the land of whole villages amounted to no less than 
seventy-six per cent. Under a system of easy payments, 
extending over fifty years, the peasants are allowed to 
acquire plots belonging to the State. Moreover, peasant 
credit associations, financed with funds from the State bank, 
have been formed. The annual turnover of these institu- 
tions represents the enormous sum of twenty-one millions 
employed in the purchase of land, cattle, implements, and 
the building of houses. Furthermore, with a view to 
enabling the peasants to hold back stocks when the market 
prices are unfavourable for selling, considerable sums of 
money are advanced on the security of grain. And, finally, 
official instructors are sent out into the villages for the 
express purpose of inducing the peasants to abandon their 
primitive methods in favour of crop rotation. 

The success which is attending the policy of generous 
reform is making itself manifest in many directions. For 
example, since 1900 the crop area sown has increased over 
thirteen per cent., and to-day, after the United States, 
Russia ranks first as a consumer of agricultural machinery. 
Then, by encouraging emigration to Siberia, the State is 
endeavouring to relieve the so-called land famine, and at 
the same time to develop, as well as protect from outside 
aggression, the distant regions of the Empire. 

By the year 1915 the great Amur railway, which is to give 
Russia a route to the Far Hast over territories exclusively 
her own, will be completed, and many thousand acres of rich 
soil will be brought well within the reach of her hardy 
pioneers. Thus it may with truth be said that Russia is 
rapidly approaching a final solution of the problems of her 
land. Only when we remember that these problems affect 
the welfare of no less than eighty-seven per cent. of her 
population, and that all the ills which have hitherto afflicted 
the country are traceable to their existence, can we realise 
the enormous character of the reforms now in progress 
throughout the length and breadth of the Empire. A 
prosperous agricultural community will lead to the 
development of industry and of State enterprises in 
the form of much-needed roads and railways. With the 
spread of communication will come the growth of educa- 
tional influences. At present rigorous climatic conditions, 
and the enormous distances that have to be covered by sledge 
or on foot over highways that are nothing more or less than 
mere tracks, tend to retard effectually the education of the 
masses. But experience has proved thet there are no more 
precocious children in the world than the Russian peasant 
scholars; and it is beyond all doubt that the granting of 
individual liberty to their parents will produce in the next 
generation a splendid race of well-educated and well-trained 
men whose destiny it will be to raise Russia to the full glory 
of her powers, as one of the greatest Empires that this world 
has ever seen. 
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THE SITUATION IN ALBANIA 


The revolt in Albania has suddenly assumed alarming 
proportion. The war-like tribe of the Merdites, numbering 
ten thousand first-class fighting-men, has taken up arms 
against the Sultan, and the proclamation of a provisional 
Government has quickly followed. This startling develop- 
ment, amid the anarchy already prevailing throughout 
Albania, threatens serious complications. Europe has long 
recognised that the situation on the Montenegrin frontier 
was a menace to peace. The suspicion was rife that the 
Turkish forces were in excess of reasonable requirements, 
and that the campaign against the insurgents was in 
many instances characterised by the barbaric furies 
which were so reprehensible a feature of the military 
operations of the former régime. At the same time 
the Turks were incensed with the hospitality shown 
in Montenegro to fugitive Albanians, as well as with the 
sympathy exhibited generally in the country with the cause 
of the rebels. Russia has already thought it necessary 
to make her attitude perfectly clear in Constantinople. 
Her recent Note plainly indicated a resumption of a 
watching brief in the Balkans and a determination to pre- 
serve at all costs the status quo. When we consider all these 
underlying currents, in conjunction with the fact that the 
Merdites are Roman Catholics who acknowledge Austria 
rather than Turkey as their protector, it will be realised 
that the outlook is fraught with danger to the world’s peace. 


THE LESSON OF THE CONFERENCE 


The most important topics on the agenda of the Imperial 
Conference have now been fully discussed, and it must be 
confessed that the results are somewhat disappointing to 
those who were sanguine enough to anticipate that it would 
be possible to devise some machinery whereby the Colonies 
would be kept constantly in touch with the policy of the 
home Government in regard to the foreign relations and 
higher defence of the Empire. True, a definite promise has 
been given that in the future the Dominions shall be con- 
sulted beforehand—not afterwards, as too often appears to 
have been the case in the past—with reference to negotiations 
for international agreements affecting their interests. This 
wise and timely provision is tantamount toa positive assur- 
ance that our Colonies shall henceforth be admitted 
to an active share in the shaping of foreign policy; 
for it is impossible to conceive any broad international 
covenant which would not bear directly upon the 
interests of the Empire as a whole, and therefore upon the 
interests of each and every individual unit. That a similar 
interpretation of the Government’s promise has been 
accepted in the Colonies is manifest from the cabled 
comments of the Press. The view is held that Mr. Fisher 
has scored heavily in securing such an undertaking, and 
particular reference is made to the possibility of its satis- 
factory operation in future agreements with Japan. 

Up to the present, however, the Conference has not suc- 
ceeded in elaborating a machinery which would facilitate a free 
and constant interchange of views in London between dele- 
gates of the Colonies and the home Government. As I pointed 
out last week, the High Commissioners are looked upon as 
confidential agents rather than councillors of Empire. At 
present their duties may be compared to the combined offices 
of Ministers-Plenipotentiary and Consuls-General. Beyond 
representing the views of their Governments to the Colonial 
Office, they take no active part in the shaping of Imperial 
policy ; and, save that they have at heart the welfare of the 
Empire as a whole, it would be idle to pretend that any one 
of them is keenly absorbed in the affairs of the other. 

When the delegates of the Colonies were recently 
admitted to the deliberations of that eminent body the 





Defence Committee the opinion widely prevailed that a 
common policy had been agreed upon in all essential matters 
connected with the safety and integrity of the Empire. Yet 
only a few days later we have Sir Wilfrid Laurier declaring 
that if a Dominion insisted on being consulted in regard to 
matters which might result in war the obligation would be 


‘imposed on that Dominion of taking part in the war. Here 


the attitude of the Canadian Government is presented with 
staggering bluntness, and, to speak with equal candour, it 
must be confessed that this attitude is a very unfortunate 
one. Sir Wilfrid Laurier has only repeated with emphasis 
in London what he has said on a previous occasion in 
Canada. But in this way hehas brought the truth home to our 
own doors in a startling manner, and the heart of the Mother 
Country can only feel the sadder for his words of warning. 

Let us realise at once the true significance of Canada’s fixed 
policy on the supreme issue that has been raised. Let us 
not blind ourselves to the fact that it is a policy which is 
bound to lead to the quick development of the separatist idea, 
and, in certain eventualities, one that might bring about an 
open rupture between Canada and the Mother Country. 
We may well pause and ask ourselves, Is it conceivable that 
any statesman owing allegiance to the British Throne should 
deliberately suggest, and repeat the suggestion, that in case 
the Mother Country became involved in war Canada might 
express her disapproval of the cause and seek to remain 
neutral ? Is it conceivable that a Daughter Dominion could 
stand on one side with arms folded while the Mother 
Country was engaged in deadly strife with the enemies of 
Empire? With relentless candour we must follow Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier’s statement to its logicalend. The Canadian 
Premier has already told us that his Government must 
approve of the cause of war before deciding upon participa- 
tion. But assuming for the sake of argument that approval 
is withheld, what then? Will Canada, while flying the 
British flag, seek to enforce her neutrality even against the 
ships of his Majesty’s Navy ? And can it for a moment 
be imagined that any Power at war with Great Britain 
would accept a declaration of Canada’s neutrality ? It 
is clear that the policy enunciated by Sir Wilfrid Laurier 
strikes at the very foundations of Imperial unity. It is 
unworthy of his reputation as a great statesman, for, although 
it may not mean so much, it plainly infers disloyal isolation 
in certain eventualities. 

Doubtless it will be said that he is merely talking in 
the abstract, that the contingency hinted at is never 
likely to arise, and that, come what may, the fervent 
loyalty of the Canadian people will be proof against 
the least suggestion that savours of disaffection towards 
Imperial aims. In all these arguments there is a considerable 
degree of plain, honest truth. At the same time English- 
men the world over will wish that Sir Wilfrid Laurier had 
never spoken. Indications point to the determination of the 
home Government to pursue a fatal policy of laissez faire— 
in other words, to leave well alone lest in its stead 
they should substitute something far worse. But surely 
the hour calls urgently for a statesman who will 
convey to the Colonies in convincing language the 
simple truth that the Mother Country’s only concern is for 
her children, and that the mere idea of an Empire divided 
against itself is utterly unthinkable? We know that the 
loyal sentiment in the Canadian people is above suspicion, 
but with the added knowledge that they have at their head 
a Premier of Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s type, a type embodying 
all the cautious, all the self-preserving, self-seeking instincts 
of the individualist, then it would be folly of the worst kind 
to ignore the stern realities of the situation. It is difficult 
to imagine that, as a result of the utterances of their 
Premier, the Canadian people will allow the impression to 
go abroad that some day in the hour of the Empire’s crisis 
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they will hold aloof from the Mother Country and from 
their Sister States. As I have already implied, this aloof- 
ness could not be of temporary duration ; it could only be 
brought about by separation, and separation, let it not be 
forgotten, at a critical period when the rest of the Empire 
would be embarrassed. In the belief of many responsible 
individuals the Conference will have failed ignominiously in 
its mission if it does not create a family council for the 
maintenance of constant intercourse. By this means, and 
by this means alone, will it be possible to give our 
Dominions beyond the seas a proper measure of control, 
and with it an adequate realisation of Imperial responsi- 
bility and Imperial loyalty. 








IN THE TEMPLE OF MAMMON 


The City Editor will be pleased to answer all financial queries 
by return of post if correspondents enclose a stamped, addressed 
envelope. Such queries must be sent to the City Offices, 15, 
Copthall Avenue, E.C. 


Ho.ipays may be agreeable—it is probable that they are even 
useful—but they are not business. Stockbrokers report that 
they cannot find either investors or speculators. Investment 
business is usually dull at this period of the year, butthe specu- 
lator should be active ; at present he is idle. The only market 
in which any movement can be discerned isthe Yankeesection, 
and English-people are afraid of this market, and in this they 
are wise, for the big bankers have a habit of leaving us 
with stock right at the top. The financial clouds that are 
gathering over Canada may pass away, for the harvest will 
be a record, and this will give the farmers funds with which 
to pay off mortgages and buy fresh land. But the position 
is by no means clear, and wise people who hold Canadian 
securities should take advantage of the present high prices 
to sell out. The speech of the Chairman of the Metropolitan 
Carriage Works showed Canadian politicians in a strange 
light. This famous company sent in tenders for a bridge 
and paid £100,000 deposit, which the Government kept six 
months. The order was eventually given to a local firm, 
without tender and on a different specification. There are 
already very unpleasant stories going round as to the honesty 
of Canadian politicians, and it is of the utmost importance 
to the Canadian Government to keep a good name amongst 
English investors. The story told by Mr. Frank Docker to his 
shareholders was not a story of which Canada can be proud. 
I do not wish to say too much about Canadian finance and 
Canadian financiers, but the British public, usually so shy of 
anything Yankee, ought to understand that the methods of 
Canada are only a shade more respectable than those of a 
third-rate Wall Street House. They cannot compare with 
the big Bankers of New York in either honesty or soundness. 

There have been no issues during the past week except 
the Blaenavon Company’s issue of debentures, which is an 
excellent example of an Iron and Steel debenture, and is 
sound of its class. 

Aimost every promoter in the City has a scheme ready to 
float as soon as the holiday week has ended, but some find 
difficulty in getting the underwriting. All the cliques that 
make a special feature of underwriting have their boxes full 
of scrip, which they must sell before they enter into any 
new schemes. England is prosperous: she is making money, 
saving money, and is sanguine as to the future, but she 
is “ dead off’ new ventures. Nothing tempts the subscriber 
to new companies except a sound, gilt-edged security yield- 
ing well over 4 per cent. As these are scarce, we seldom see 
a successful issue. 

Money remains plentiful and business dull amongst the 
bill-brokers. But we shall see no reduction in the Bank 
Rate until the turn of the half-year, and not then if the New 
York bankers decide upon the withdrawal of their funds. 
This is a certainty if the excitement in Wall Street continues. 

ForEIGNERS are not a market in which English investors 
dabble. Tintos are the rich man’s market; millionaires lay 





in a stock of Tintos when they are low in price and are 
satisfied to get 3 to 3} per cent. on their money and the 
chance of doubling it in a few years. Such a chance occurs 
to-day. Tintos are low. The Copper Combine is an accom- 
plished fact, and those who lock up Tintos may see them 
over 100 in two years’ time. But it is not for the small 
speculator. Perus should be sold. The gamble here 
appears to have come to an end. 


Home Raits.—There is no bull account here, bat the 
House possesses a reasonable supply of stock which it will 
sell to the public as soon as the holiday traffics are pub- 
lished. The speculator has not much chance in this market 
to-day, for the contangoes kill business. The gambler is 
compelled to dabble in rubbish like Little Chats and 
Dover A. He takes a turn at the Great Central junior 
stocks occasionally, and last week saw both A and B pushed 
up. They should not be bought just yet, but when the 
reaction comes they are a safe buy. Investors cannot make 
a mistake in buying London and North Westerns, Great 
Northerns, or North Easterns ; all must gradually appreciate 
and all give over 4 per cent. 


Yankees.— The Wall Street gambler will not be denied 
any longer, and he is now buying as hard as he can. The 
harvest both in grain and cotton will be good, and this 
means good traffics both for the Prairie lines and the 
Northern cotton carriers. Prices to-day of twenty leading 
lines work out at 121. In August, 1909, they were 134, 
then they gradually fell till, in June, 1908, they stood at 97°96. 
In November, 1907, they touched bottom at 81°41. On 
December 11th, 1906, they were 137 ; January 22nd, 1906, 
138, which was the record highest, the record lowest being 
41°82 in August, 1896. So we see wild variations in such a 
table with prices at a very reasonable level considering the 
general bad trade all over the United States. Gambling in 
Yankee Rails is a form of excitement that needs a long 
purse anda cool head. It seems late in the day to come 
into the rise, but we may see a ten dollars jump in some 
stocks. Chesapeakes are to be quoted in Paris, and sooner or 
later all the leading shares will be dealt in in the Combine. 
This will give a solidity to the market which it has hitherto 
lacked. 

Russer shares were bought back by the bears, and this 
sent up prices, but with raw rubber under 4s., and little 
chance of any upward move, I see very little future in the 
rubber market. The present holders of good rubber shares 
are satisfied to hold on, and they do not sell even on the 
worst days. Dealers dare not remain short for any long 
period, and their spurts of buying back stiffen a dead 
market. Rubber as an investment has advantages when 
you can buy to pay ten per cent., but at the present price 
of raw rubber very few of the leading shares will pay 
holders ten per cent. on next year’s dividends. 

Ow shares are always getting shocks. The Maikop 
Victory fire was very annoying, but shows oil speculators 
what dangerous gambles oil shares are. I am told that the 
oil war will shortly end, and that Shells are worth holding. 
I have heard this tale before. Still, with the war ended, 
and the oil trade in the East on a sound basis, Shells are 
not dear to-day. I am not, and never have been, in love 
with Maikop. I cannot advise a purchase, for I think all 
prices too high. 

Karvirs AND RuopksIANs are not in favour, and the public 
waits the efforts of the magnates before it ventures upon a 
gamble. Sir Abe Bailey showed his good sense by getting 
out of his mining shares in the last rise, and they say that 
in future he proposes to trust only land. He is a wise 
man. Rhodesia as a land for the agriculturalist may have a 
chance; as a mining district it appears to me in the hands 
of the mining expert. 

MiscELLANKOUS shares are very dull, and the public does 
not gamble here to-day. The Cement venture, however, has 
run its course, and Cements should be unloaded. Omnibus 
shares, now that the competitor has been disposed of, may 
be attractive; but they are too heavy for the ordinary 
speculator, and the market is in the hands of one man who 
can really make the price what he likes. ; 

* Raymond Rabc.yFFEe. 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


MR. BERNARD SHAW AT CAMBRIDGE 
To the Editor of Tue Acapemy 


Sir,—My attention has been drawn toa regrettable outburst 
(entitled a “ Detestable Outrage’’) which occupies so prominent 
a position in your issue of June 3rd. 

Although, in a vain endeavour to avoid the inevitable, reporters 
were expressly excluded from the ticket meeting on May 29th, 
when Mr. Bernard Shaw was invited by a Cambridge Society 
(including, by the way, amongsi its members ten University 
Professors) to discourse to them on “The Future of Religion,” 
yet the usual unscrupulous wrenching of a few judiciously-chosen 
phrases out of their context duly appeared in the halfpenny anti- 
Socialist Press the next morning. I am surprised, Sir, that Tne 
AcapEmyY should be so readily deceived by methods.so familiar. 

To show the extent of the misrepresentation, I ask would any 
one gather from your article that Mr. Shaw also spoke as a 
mystic—against the opponents of Religion—declaring his admira- 
tion for the share of Christ in working out the Ideal of God—and 
urging that we, as Incarnations of God, the Life-Force, must 
work for a nobler conception of Humanity? So much for 
materialism and coarse profanity. 

As to kicking Mr. Shaw into the Cam, the official attitude of 
the University may be found in the Cambridge Review of 
June lst. Mr. Shaw’s brilliant and inspiring address was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm. (Though many must 
have disagreed, I question if any member of the large audienoe 
found Mr. Shaw I refrain from reproducing language 
so atrocious.) 

Sir, your article as it stands is an outrage on University 
intelligence, on our Society, on Mr. Bernard Shaw—who 
appeared the very incarnation of G. B. S.—and on yourself, 
who have based so violent an attack on a bit of obviously 
sensational journalism. 

In conclusion, Sir, why drag in “ Socialism’’—naked and 
unashamed withal ?—Believe me, yours, &c., 

C. K. Oepen (President, “ The Heretics.”’) 

Magdalene College, Cambridge, June 6th, 1911. 


To the Editor of Tur AcapEMY 


Srr,—I take it from Mr. Cecil Cowper’s second paragraph of 
what purports to be a criticism of Mr. Shaw’s lecture recently 
delivered at Cambridge that he was not present on that occa- 
sion; in spite of which he has the superb insolence to describe 
that lecture as “a detestable outrage.” Surely any journalist, 
however young and inexperienced, with an atom of self-respect, 
would hesitate even to form a judgment of a lecture from news- 
paper reports, particularly on a subject which he considers of 
vital importance. Mr. Cowper is kind enough to tell us that it 
is profoundly indifferent to him whether Mr. Shaw has beliefs or 
has none. Why then does he waste his time in an attempt to con- 
fute what he imagines to be Mr. Shaw’s opinions? I shall show 
in the course of this letter that paragraphs 3, 4, and 5 of Mr. 
Cowper’s article bear no relation to what Mr. Shaw said, there- 
fore on the present occasion it is superfluous to attempt any 
answer to them. 

The concluding paragraph is really quite comic in its patronis- 
ing scorn for those who happen to hold different opinions from 
Mr. Cowper. To his own complete satisfaction he has demon- 
strated that Mr. Shaw hasno understanding or capacity to under- 
stand Christianity; he then assumes that on the subject of 
Socialism Mr. Shaw is infallible. He next succinctly describes 
men like Charles Kingsley, Frederick Denison Maurice (who has 
probably influenced theological teachers more than any man in 
the nineteenth century) and other prominent divines now living 
as“ certain persons of confused intelligence [who] have described 
themselves as Christian Socialists.” Whether or nothe founder 
of Christianity was a failure surely has no effect upon the value 
or validity of this teaching. Let Mr. Cowper consider for a 
minute the lives of most of the great teachers and artists. I would 
ask Mr. Cowper to remember that it was the upholders of the 
orthodox religion in His day who crucified Christ, and that Christ 
condemned in bitter and scathing words those who put belief 
before conduct. 

But enough of Mr. Cowper. It will surely be more interesting 





and more important to the readers of THe Acapemy to know 
what Mr. Shaw said on the occasion in question. 

The Guardian (June 2nd, 1911, p. 750), a paper of unimpeach- 
able Christian orthodoxy, writes as follows :—* The Heretics had 
an open meeting on Monday afternoon, when Mr. Bernard Shaw 
spoke on the Future of Religion. It is significant that the 
lecturer obviously had the sympathy of his audience, which 


‘consisted of about 250, mostly undergraduates. If he criticised 


mercilessly the popular religious beliefs of to-day, he also upheld 
strongly the necessity of having a religion. It may be added 
that the Union debate on the preceding Tuesday decided by a 
small majority ‘that this House welcomes the influence of Mr. 
Bernard Shaw upon the thought of the country.’” 

Mr. Shaw certainly showed, and himself stated, that he had 
no reverence, end added that sincere belief was seldom accom- 
panied with reverence. He was full of humour, and often 
blasphemous, but there was always a serious meaning not far 
below. Some experience of theological teachers, from intellectual 
Roman priests to the most unlettered of village preachers, 
certainly bears out Mr. Shaw’s contention: If we want reverence 
we must be content with the great agnostics and sceptics, and 
ignore those who hold any belief with fervour and passion— 
whether they be Theist or Atheist, Christian or Buddhist. To 
my mind, Mr. Shaw’s pose of flippancy was often perverse 
and needlessly offensive. But the “pose of flippancy” 
is not confined to Irishmen like Mr. Shaw. It was 
only the other day, in a private correspondence with a 
very distinguished theologian prominent not only in Cambridge 
but throughout England, I expressed my own feeling and that 
of many others by saying that he seemed “ incurably flippant,” 
but as he answered me with complete courtesy, I will say no 
more on that point; I merely quote this as an illustration of 
how serious and sincere belief is often accompanied with some- 
thing quite different. Mr. Shaw is certainly not a Christian ; 
he was merciless, emotional, and, I venture to think, quite 
illogical, in his attacks on Christ and Christianity. He spent 
the early part of his lecture in demolishing the orthodox con- 
ceptions (or what he held to be the orthodox conceptions) of 
God; but half-way through “he also upheld strongly the neces- 
sity of having a religion,” the absolute unthinkableness of a 
merely material world without God, and the necessity of living 
a righteous life. He asserted with deep solemnity that no 
man can fight against God without a crushing defeat; that 
we were merely the instruments of God created by Him to work 
His will. Most people in the audience, whether or no they 
agreed with Mr. Shaw, recognised his intense seriousness, and 
felt some of the inspiration that contact with a fearless sincerity 
must always bring. This feeling made some regret still more 
certain things that were said. 

“Christ was a failure.” Any devout or sincere believer in Christ 
who cares at all for Christian ideals, if he looks around him, 
even if he confines his gaze merely to the villages and towns of 
England, must see a meaning in that phrase; if he be a humble 
man, he will feel that failure is largely his own fault ; and if he 
be as well a brave man, he will do his best to turn that failure 
into a triumphant success. 

I have written at too great length, but there are few more 
things I want to say. It seems to me the obvious duty of the 
upholders of Christianity to attempt an argued and emotional 
reply to Mr. Shaw; and I am absolutely confident that any man 
who attempts such a reply will have a much larger and more 
demonstratively enthusiastic audience of “ young persons who are 
placed here (Cambridge) for educative purposes ” than that which 
listened to Mr. Shaw on May 29th, 1911. 

In Cambridge just now there is no lack of interest in religion, 
as can be seen from the vigorous and aggressive enthusiasm of 
the Heretics, the Cambridge Inter-Collegiate Christian Union— 
to mention only two of many such societies—and the large 
numbers (mostly not professional students of theology) who 
attended the recent lectures given by Dr. Rashdall, Dr. Sanday, 
the Bishop of Birmingham, and Dr. Inge. 

Austin H. Jonson, 


GEORGE BORROW 
To the Editor of Taz AcapEmy 


Sir,—The two interesting articles on the puzzling personality 
of George Borrow which have recently appeared in THE ACADEMY 
tempt me to supplement some of the writer's comments and 
conclusions with a few recollections and comments of my own 
which may serve to make clear certain points that have mystified 
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more than one student of the works of him who was once called 
“The Wandering Jew of Literature.” 

With Borrow, both as writer and man, the love of mystifying 
others was in danger of passing into a monomania. It wasareal 
joy to him to puzzle his fellow-men, to set men wondering and 
talking about him and his works, and the more they wondered 
and talked the more he chuckled and chortled in his self-elected 
isolation. The story, or rather the episode, of Isopel Berners to 
some extent, in my belief, was deliberately planned to tease the 
reader. Here was a distinctly fascinating figure laying hold of 
the imagination in a quite unusual way, placed in an anomalous 
position in relation to the hero and the unlookers, and yet in the 
end left in the infinite, with not a word of explanation as to 
whither she had gone, or what was or would be her fate. 

The origin, to my thinking, of this singular and unforgettable 
situation is probably threefold, and to be traced to a stubborn 
tenet, an accentuation of personality, and a known or unknown 
influence. In the first place, I remember so well Borrow, on a 
visit to us at Rockhampton, taking up a modern book—an indeed 
rare event with him, for he never deigned to read his contem- 
poraries—and, after scrutinising it carefully, throwing it down 
with the words—“ These modern fellows never know when to 
stop! The great art of writing is to know when to stop!” I 
was then reading “ Lavengro”’ for the first time, and the remark 
carried with it an illuminating significance to my youthful mind. 
The criticism was a kind of Open Sesame to the mystery of 
Isopel Berners. Again, with Borrow it was almost a religion to 
appear to be unlike others, both as author and as man; and to 
have told the world all about the love, marriage, maternity, and 
death of his heroine would have been to class himself with the 
rank and file of fictionists and biographers. Perhaps one of the 
most remarkable and anomalous episodes of the slighter order in 
literature is that of Ann in De Quincey’s “ Confessions of an 
Opium-Eater,” one of the most clinging incidents one can recall : 
Ann waiting at the corner of Berners Street, by firm appoint- 
ment, as the commercials say, and yet, by the wild accident of 
fate, never to meet her devoted lover again. One might well 
wonder whether Borrow had this touching incident in mind, con- 
sciously or unconsciously, when he let Isopel come into and 
vanish from the reader’s ken. The name with which he endowed 
his heroine is certainly suggestive of such a possibility. 

The tantalising methods of the two writers in any case carry 
with them an enduring advantage. To have left these two 
women in the infinite is to have bequeathed them to us as 
imperishable phantoms haunting the shores of old romance. Like 
the unrequited love they seem to symbolise, they are without 
beginning and without end. Isopel is still waving her farewell 
to the mystic Lavengro. Ann is still at the corner of the street 
awaiting her inconsolable lover. 

That the story of “ Lavengro” is largely autobiographical, or 
at least personal, few who had the privilege of knowing 
Borrow could doubt, but it was the memoir of a man who 
transformed all he saw, including his own image in the magnify- 
ing mirror of his soul, into poetry and romance. 

He was essentially one of the many victims of the maladie 
du siecle inaugurated by Goethe in his “ Sorrows of Werther,” 
and by Byron in his “Childe Harold” and “ Manfred,” and 
perpetuated by Alfred de Musset and the rest. The singular 
story of the old man who was too idle in youth to learn to tell 
the time, yet who had been at infinite pains to learn Chinese 
through the medium of figures painted on tea-pots and tea-chests 
in order to avert “the horrors,” is typical of Borrow’s bewildered 
attitude towards the world’s formalisms and Nature’s mysteries 
of birth, life, and death. 

The episode setting forth with wondrous realism the case of 
the recluse who had ostracised himself from the world and all its 
activities and ambitions because of the “touching mania” 
which in his delusion he imagined would avert the evil chance, 
is again as personal to the author as anything in the book. 

I am, Sir, &c., 
A. Eemont Hake. 


“CONTEMPORARY BELGIAN POETRY” 
To the Editor of Tue AcapEMy 


Str,—I see from your issue of June 3rd that you devote a not 
ungenerous space to a review by “R. M.” of this latest addition 
to the 1s. “Canterbury Poets” Series. But why be so fearful 
for “the young”? And why say “if this book had been the 
original work of an English poet it would never have found a 
publisher” ? It most certainly would so long as I remain in the 
editorial charge here. 





Permit me to point out that when arranging for and accepting 
this book Professor Jethro Bithell was perfectly aware of my 
intentions towards the MS. I did all I could for poor old Mrs. 
Grundy, going so far even as to mutilate masterpieces by 
Belgian poets, and in some instances—much against my will— 
to destroy whole poems in order that the little class of people 
who see sin in a surplice—your reviewer's “ Robert “Buchanan 
and his blushing comrades,” for instance—should not have their 
delicate sensibilities disturbed. I pause to try and imagine 
“R. M.’s” feelings when he meets with our next offspring—viz., 
“ Contemporary French Poetry” by the same author. 

When will it be permitted to all art work to work its mission 
undisturbed, without being periodically held up as corrupt and 
corrupting because some old grandmother (who would cover up 
the statuary in the British Museum) must linger over the type- 
letters—unable to catch the intent, spirit, and mission of the 
master-mind who can paint only what he sees? Surely this is 
the twentieth century !—Your obedient servant, 

Freperick J. Crowest, Editor and General Manager. 
(For the Walter Scott Publishing Company, Ltd.) 


Felling-on-Tyne. 


To the Editor of Tuk AcaDEMY 


S1r,—Will you allow me a few words to rectify an error in 
the review of my Anthology of Belgian Poetry? The reviewer 
says that I have published my translations “ without expurga- 
tion.” This is unfortunately not the case. I would not myself 
expurgate a line; but the translations have been published not by 
me, but by the Walter Scott Publishing Co., and they considered 
themselves bound to make some concessions to Mrs. Grundy. 
Surely your reviewer should have understood that a line of dots 
indicates an omission? One long poem of Albert Mockel stops 
short half way; the terribly brutal ending of Verhaeren’s “ The 
Peasants” is wanting ; and there are other evident mutilations. 

I agree with your 1eviewer that it would be sensible and 
courageous to publish translations of vigorous poetry without 
expurgation ; but what English publisher will have the sense and 
the courage to do it? As“M. R.” says, “ Flemish art is out- 
spoken,” English art is not outspoken—i.e., it is hypocritical.— 
Yours faithfully, 

J. BITHeEL. 

15, Winscombe-crescent, Brentham, Ealing, W., 

June 3rd, 1911. 
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25. The Coming of a World-Teacher. 


July 2. Social Problems : Self-Sacrifice or Revolution ? 
» 9% Religions Problems: Dogmatism or Mysticism ? 
At 7 p.m. promptly. 
Seats—Numbered and bee ey 1 Se. 3s., 2s. Scciety, 10), New on nt sont ae. 
Appl be Fang geemr y; ew Bon reet, 
_ London, W. ; or the Fublishing Society. 

















THE ACADEMY June 10, 111 






























. . THROUGH CANADA. . 


CANADIAN PACIFIC 
OCEAN AND RAIL SERVICES TO AND 


. 
— 











TRANGATLANTIC~ Fast and luxurious “ Em 
Canada. Only 


For further particulars, apply 


Parade, Bristol. 


Four days’ open sea. TRAN GANADA~ 

Fine Trains in "ne —— a _ Rdg ce grandest 

Direct connection with every part of Canada. Fastest r route 

to to Wertern Stee, TRANSPACI C—Fast Route to Japan and 

China, British Route to Australiaand New Zealand by Canadian- 
Aacteelion Mail Servic Service vid Vancouver. 


CANADIAN PACIFIC RAILWAY, 
62-65, Charing Cross, S. W.; 67°68, King William St., LONDON, 
B.C. 24, James Street, Liverpool. 120, St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow. 41, Victoria Sireet, Belfast. 18, St. Augustine's 


— 








lh eae 


SOUTH and EAST AFRICA. 


WEEELY SAILINGS, 


Vid the SUEZ CANAL, 


(Hamburg and Antwerp.) 


For further information apply to:— 





Union-CastLe Line Roya Mai Service 
TO 


MONTHLY DIRECT SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA. 
Calling at MARSEILLES and NAPLES. 
PLEASURE CRUISES TO THE CONTINENT. 


Reduced fares for Tourists during Spring and Summer, to 
MADEIRA, LAS PALMAS and TENERIFFE. 


DONALD CURRIE & 00. MANAGERS, LONDON AND SOUTHAMPTON, 


Branch Offices of the Company “+ Birmingham, Liverpool, Manchester and 
lasgow. 








ER 





| CUNARD LINE | 
PLEASURE CRUISES 


LIVERPOOL 


to the 


by the 


« « « Porte of Call... 





PALERMO, NAPLES, 
- . 


[ For full particulars apply— 


THE CUNARD §&.S. CO., Ltd., LIVERPOOL. ‘] 


MEDITERRANEAN & ADRIATIC 
“SAXONIA” AND “CARPATHIA" 


CADIZ, TANGIER, GIBRALTAR, ALGIERS, 
MALTA, SYRACUSE, ALEXANDRIA, 
ATHENS, CORFU, TRIESTE, FIUME, 











SOMETHING NEW IN COLLARS (enti, 


For LADIES, GENTLEMEN & BOYS, 


5 

The eee " LINON COLLAR 
's the Ideal smart, always 
white, rT. from linen, 
Others lim: ip and fray, others need be washed, 
Everclean e Linon,’ when soiled, can be wi 
Wenioen ate Soho See ee No rub 
Cannot be 


ed ordinary Linen 

Collars. Others wear out, but four Everclean 

Collars will last a year. 

Great saving in laundry bills. Great comfort in wear 
SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER. 


2 Sample Everciean '' Linon'’ Collars 2/6 

6 Everclean “ Linon" Collars............ 

Samole set of Collar, Front, and paircf 
Cuffs with Gold-cased Links ,,,......++ 5/- 


Order at once. All shapes and sizes can be had, 
THE BELL PATENT SUPPLY CO., Ld., 147, Holborn Bars, London, E.0, 




















EDWARD WHISTLER, 


11, Strand, Charing Cross, London. 


DIAMOND MEROHANT, JEWELLER, and 
SILVERSMITH. 


A large stock of New and Second-hand Diamond and Gem Jew 
Antique and Modern Silver Plate, always on hand, at bargain prices, for 
Fine Pearls, ay ele == Domenie, oat as 4 anne of of ‘~ ue Silver 
Plate wanted. Hig h Prices given in alue xchange. 
Velentiins made for Probate and other rnwneng 


QUN_DEPARTMENT. 


HAMMERLESS SEOOND-HAND QUNS, 
British Made, from £6 108 
Nitro Proof. The Cheapest Gun ‘in the Market combined with Quality. 
Also HAMMERLESS EJECTORS, 
By Best London Makers, at Greatly Reduced Prices, 
CORDITE RIFLES, °400, °500, ‘600 Bores, 


Catalogue and Price List on Application Gratis, 
Telephone No. : 2088 Grrrarp. 











aE NS STS a 
P & O Passenger Services. 


EGYPT, INDIA, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, 


JAPAN, AUSTRALASIA, and all Eastern Ports 
(Carrying Mails under Contract with H.M. Government.) 
Prequent and Regular Sailings from and te LONDON, MARSEILLES & BRINDIBi. 


P & O Pleasure Cruises S° 


AROUND THE COASTS OF EUROPE, 
NORWAY and the MEDITERRANEAN. 
—— Programme on 


all information apply— 
PENINSULAR 4 OR BNTAL ‘STEAM NAVIGATION com COMPANY, 
123 Leadenhall Street, £.0., er Northumberland A: 


P & O Round the World Tours 




















R.M.S.P. gre THE pROYAE eFane 
(Ro Moyal Charter dated 839), ad 


"; Leneta oF. 
































+ Including Hotel Accommodation. 
Tllustrated Booklet on application to 


THE ROYAL MAIL 
STEAM PACKET COMPANY. 
London :" 18, Moorgate Street, E.C. ; 








or 32, Cockspur Street, S.W. 





Printed and Published fee the Proprietor by Opmams Lep,, 9%, Floral Street, Covent Garden, and 93-94, Long Acre, London, W.C, 


To Fare Tour Sarina Frou 
SPAIN & gare EE Days Fortnight Southampton — 
PORTUGAL. #12. | 8 upwards, Friday. | & Cher erbourg. 

Every Southampton 
THE AZORES.| £17t. 19, Wednesda: eer 
Fortnight, & Cherbourg. 
From 12 ry July 
NORWAY. 2laday.| upwards, & August. 
ibraitar, E 
eet. || = | x 
mary te ° 
Madeira. Fortnight. 











